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More About the Voice Pitch Indicator 


By A. E. Coyne 


lake that some further information 

with regard to my Pitch Indicator 
would be of interest to readers of the 
Votta Review and I am sending a paper 
which was originally intended for your 
meeting in Detroit but which had to be 
put on one side owing to pressure of 


|] has been suggested by Miss Timber- 


work, 

I believe most of you will have read a 
description of the instrument* and I take 
it that what you would like to know now 
are the details of its actual operation, 
and certain advantages which are peculiar 
to my invention. 

The need for such teaching aid has 
long been recognized, and I can account 
for the delay only by supposing other 
workers have not been fortunate in dis- 
covering practicable methods of overcom- 
ing the numerous snags which beset the 
path of the designer of such an instru- 
ment. It is quite easy to indicate a sin- 
gle note, and there are many ways of 
doing it; but it is a different matter when 
it comes to providing for the whole range 
of the voice, in pitch and intensity. Thir- 
teen years ago, encouraged by a far-see- 
ing teacher of the deaf, Miss Wilkins, 
Headmistress of the Sheffield School for 
the Deaf, England, I constructed a Voice 
Pitch Indicator. Initial experiments with 
single notes had been quite successful, 
but the complete instrument was an ex- 
pensive failure. The difficulties were so 
numerous that I had to abandon the idea 
and probably should never have gone 





*VorTa Revinw, August, 1938. 


into the question again had not Mr. Sib- 
ley Haycock, who visited Cape Town in 
1936, urged me to tackle the job again. 
Although it has not been all plain sail- 
ing by any means, the snags were suc- 
cessfully circumnavigated and the latest 
design is extremely satisfactory. 
What Is Pitch? 

The primary purpose for which the in- 
strument was designed, viz.: to assist the 
teacher in the development of a sense of 
pitch in totally deaf persons, has been 
achieved without doubt. Before going 
any further I should like to analyze the 
meaning of the word “pitch.” In one 
sense it means the frequency to which C 
is tuned in a fixed note instrument. For 
instance, a piano tuned to the “Normal 
Pitch” has its note C2 tuned to 517.3 
double vibrations per second. If tuned 
to “New Philharmonic” then it is 522; 
and “Old Philharmonic” 540, ete. In 
another sense, it means a singer’s ability 
to produce more or less accurately any 
note on a chromatic scale in one of the 
above “pitches.” Further, it may mean 
the musical key in which a song is given, 
or it may mean the absolute frequency 
of some constant pure note or, more often, 
of the fundamental of a constant com- 
pound sound. Again it is used to de- 
scribe a person’s speaking voice as being 
high, normal or low, referring to the im- 
pression that the most repeated sound in 
a person’s speech has on the ear, in 
comparison with the “normal” for the 
age and sex of the speaker. 

In calling my instrument a “voice pitch 
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indicator” I am using the word “pitch” 
in the sense that the approximate fre- 
quency of the fundamental of any sound 
produced by the voice (in the range of 
the instrument) is indicated. If a note 
of high frequency is made, the nearest of 
a set of signals, spaced at intervals in 
the musical scale, operates high up in 
the instrument. A low note is correspond- 
ingly indicated by the nearest in pitch 
of one of those lower down the vertical 
row of signal lamps. Strictly speaking, 
each responsive unit which operates a sig- 
nal will be energised by a note of its 
exact frequency (or the same note one or 
two octaves below) but the voice is un- 
steady, particularly when speaking, and if 
the intervals between the responsive units 
are not too wide, the upward and down- 
ward “wobble” of the voice is bound to 
sweep over one or other of the fre- 
quencies chosen for indication. 


Tuning Forks Indicate Frequency 


An important feature of the instrument 
is the type of responsive unit adopted. I 
have investigated every form of responsive 
device and I am convinced that elec- 
trically driven tuning forks are the only 
satisfactory frequency selectors, for the 
following reasons: 


(1) They retain their “tune.” 

(2) Being in perfect balance, they re- 
quire very little power to drive (compared with 
other mechanically vibrated bodies). 

(3) They have a certain amount of lag 
which ensures that the signal they operate 
continues for a controllable period after the 
voice has ceased, a highly desirable feature in 
actual practice. 

(4) They respond only to their own fre- 
quency or sub-harmonics. 

(5) They present no 
higher notes. 


difficulty with the 


All other responsive devices such as 
the reed, the tuned diaphragm, resonant 
air chamber and tuned electrical oscillat- 
ing circuit of the stroboscope fail in one 
or more of the above desiderata. 

As any freely vibrating body has only 
one frequency, then it is obvious that 
every slight variation in pitch cannot be 
indicated unless there is a unit for that 
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frequency. That would mean in prac. 
tice literally thousands; but, fortunately 
for us, such fine graduations are not re. 
quired for a voice pitch indicator and if 
responsive units are arranged with not too 
large intervals of pitch between them, the 
“wobble” of the voice previously referred 
to will cover the gaps. 

I should remind you, en passant, that 
the human ear is of course the finest 
of all pitch indicators and has thousands 
of responsive units operating nerve sig- 
nals to the brain. Even this has gaps and 
it is impossible for you to tell which is 
the higher note of say 512 and 513 double 
vibrations per second. 


Intervals of Two Semi-Tones 


After much experiment I find intervals 
of two semi-tones (6 per octave) give the 
most economical number, bearing in mind 
efficiency, for an instrument for the deaf. 
For speech training of hearing persons, 
semi-tone intervals are desirable and for 
singers, even finer subdivisions. I am en- 
gaged at the moment in designing a large 
instrument with a 41% octave range show- 
ing both the tempered and “natural” 
scales, which should be of great interest 
when finished. 

Now if the human voice consisted of a 
series of pure notes, we should have all 
we need to indicate them if we had a 
range of responsive units, energised in 
some manner by the voice and operating 
some sort of signal. In actual fact, how- 
ever, the purest of voices is not pure in 
the musical sense, as it is composed of a 
number of notes, given out simultaneously, 
and bearing a mathematical relation to 
each other. The lowest is called the 
fundamental and all the higher ones the 
upper partials or harmonics. As many 
of you know, some of these are very 
pronounced and it is by the strength and 
number of these harmonics that we judge 
the quality or timbre of the voice. Al- 
though they are appreciated mostly sub- 
consciously by the ear, we recognize a 
song or a speech tune from the relative 
pitch of only the fundamentals of a series 
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of notes. If a pitch indicator is to con- 
vey a sequence of signals to the eye 
which it will associate with the tune as 
appreciated by the ear, it must obviously 
eliminate the effect of harmonics in every 
note produced and signal the fundamen- 
tals only. It is perfectly easy to do this 
in an electro-mechanical instrument such 
as mine and although possibly three or 
four units are responding for every note 
of the voice, only the lowest operates its 
signal. I may say that no voice pitch in- 
dicator with a range over one octave can 
be successful unless it does this, as with- 
out harmonic elimination the effects are 
bewildering. 

Apart from the unwanted harmonics 
there is another difficulty encountered 
with certain responsive devices and that 
is the absence of lag. A certain amount 
of this is desirable as, in practice, the 
eye requires longer to register signals than 
the ear. On the other hand too much 
lag is undesirable as in a repeated rising 
and falling of the voice it is possible that 
several signals may remain in operation 
at the same time and the “tune” or “in- 
flexion” is lost. In my instrument not 
only the harmonics of a note are cut out 
but all higher notes, with the result that 
only one signal lamp lights at any mo- 
ment. The result is a very “clean” 
run up and down of the lights, when the 
voice is raised and lowered in a sliding 
manner. 

Another problem which had to be 
solved was to provide for big variations 
in the loudness of the speaker’s voice. 
It was necessary to devise an entirely new 
method of driving the tuning forks and 
it is now possible to whisper into the 
instrument or, without altering the volume 
control, speak loudly into the microphone 
without damage or falsification of signals. 


Its Value to the Child Itself 


With regard to the application of the 
indicator, I need hardly tell you of its 
value. Obviously anything which would 
instantly indicate to a deaf child in a 
graphic manner the result of his efforts 
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to satisfy his teacher’s curious and unin- 
telligible demands in this respect would 
be of value. 

Sometimes I try to put myself mentally 
in the place of a small deaf child, and 
wonder what I should think of the lifting 
of hands and curious facial contortions 
by which my teacher was trying to con- 
vey something to me. That eventually 
something is done, probably by accident, 
which evidently pleases the teacher, doesn’t 
help me very much as | don’t know how 
I did it, what I did, nor how to do it 
again. By tedious repetition, over months 
or even years, I am able (sometimes) to 
make my voice go “up” or “down” as 
desired, though I am never very clear as 
to what I am actually doing. 

It was the recognition of the enormous 
amount of patience and hard work re- 
quired of the teacher, and possibly some 
vision of the deaf child’s difficulties, which 
has brought this instrument into being. 
It is gratifying in the extreme to be able 
to say that after a demonstration to the 
youngest teachable child the desire to 
make the “pretty lights” run up and 
down as the teacher, or (more important) 
the other children have done, is created in- 
stantly. The difficulty is not in making 
the child try to get effects with the indi- 
cator, but to make him stop and let 
someone else have a turn. Of course all 
the time he is playing with the thing, he 
is unconsciously developing control over 
his vocal cords and, literally, in a matter 
of minutes we have often seen results 
which a teacher could not hope to obtain 
in months in the ordinary way. 


Exercises in Pitch Control 


One question you may be asking is 
with regard to the permanency or other- 
wise of the memory which the child re- 
tains of sensation of pitch. In practically 
all cases children have been found to re- 
tain the impressions and can reproduce 
a sequence of changes of pitch, which they 
may have learned on the instrument, when 
away from it. 

These initial efforts are naturally fol- 
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lowed by work with 
graduated exercises in pitch control, on 
which, no doubt, each teacher will have 
his or her own ideas. My wife has evolved 
a set which she has been using with suc- 
cess. These deal not only with pitch 
control but with the complementary mat- 
ter of breath control. The indicator has 
proved to be of great assistance in this 
matter. A steady spoken sound such as 
ar or oo will cause a lamp to shine with- 
out flickering. “Breathiness’ will cause 
flickering and, in extreme cases, rapid 
alternation between adjacent lamps, even 
as much as an octave apart. This has 
proved of the utmost use, as the child 
using the indicator desires, without urg- 
ing, to make the lights shine continuously, 
and is usually most keen to try to im- 
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prove by following his teacher’s instruc. 
tions. Apart from “breathiness,” many 
deaf persons with good voice cannot sus- 
tain a note, or if they do, they often fall 
off in pitch at the end. This of course 
leads to that depressingly mournful 
speech so often heard. Or the pitch may 
rise at the end of every syllable, which 
is just as distressing. Suitable exercises 
will no doubt occur to you all. 

The indicator has already been found 
to be most useful in producing voice 
with the babies. As the slightest sound 
made by the child will operate a signal 
(if the teacher can succeed in obtaining 
anything at all) the instant response of 
the indicator delights the child, and soon- 
er or later he succeeds in doing it again. 


(Continued on page 598) 





October in Maine 


The cry of wildfowl just at night, 
The woodcocks and the hares, 
The robins feeding for their flight: 

All this October bears. 


The timid deer that browse and graze 
Near where the marmot lives, 

Mid raucous cries of crows and jays: 
All this October gives. 


The fish-hawk and the eagle bald, 
The whir of partridge wings, 
The whisking squirrel in the wald: 

All this October brings. 


The northern lights, the Pleiades, 
The asters in the fields, 

The reds and yellows of the trees: 
All this October yields. 


With chill at night, with morning air, 
The weather always blends 
To make our lives without a care: 


All this October sends. 


As lover draws out soul with kiss, 
And steals the heart that breaks, 
October, leaving, ends our bliss: 


All this October takes. 


—Harris Taylor. 
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Teaching in South Africa 


By JANICE BREITWIESER 


ERE I am, ’way over in the dark 
H continent of Africa, teaching a 

class of children ranging from 
the blackest little native to a sophisticated- 
looking “Cape-coloured.” 

Everyone seems to be interested in 
learning how I happened to come to 
South Africa. While taking my training 
in the Lexington School for the Deaf in 
New York City, I made up my mind to 
apply to some foreign schools. How I 
picked South Africa, I am not sure, but 
after several letters from the principal, 
Sister Mary Alacoque, of the Dominican 
School for the Deaf in Cape Town, I de- 
cided I would like the experience of 
teaching there for a year. In the mean- 
time, while I was trying to make up my 
mind, I gained a year’s experience at the 
Maryland School for the Deaf. I must 
admit, when the time came, that it was 
not easy to leave my class at Maryland. 

Actually, I knew very little about South 
Africa, but I did discover that Cape 
Town, where my school was located, was 
a big modern city in a very scenic loca- 
tion, and I soon learned that Cape Town 
is a long distance from home! I sailed 
direct from New York to Cape Town on 
the “West Isleta” of the American-South 
African Line. For twenty-nine days we 
saw nothing but water and more water. 
From the time we left New York until 
we approached Cape Town we did not 
see land, and we saw only two ships. 

Really, I have never had a_ happier 
month than the one on the Atlantic. There 
were just eleven passengers, and the off- 
cers, from the captain down, did all they 
could to keep us entertained. We swam 
in a canvas pool, played deck tennis, deck 
golf, shuffleboard, ping-pong and cards, 
listened to the radio, read, loafed and at- 
tended movies every Saturday night. The 


meals occupied a great deal of the time, 
and the food was excellent; perhaps this 
was partly due to the fact that I sat at 
the Captain’s table. 

The biggest event of the trip over was 
the crossing of the Equator. Only three 
of us had never been across, and we were 
warned for days that Father Neptune 
would come aboard to initiate us in all 
manner of means, from making us walk 
the plank blindfolded, to having us tarred 
and feathered, giving us a shampoo of tar, 
oil and pitch and other things almost as 
delightful. When I suggested to the Cap- 
tain that I could easily lock myself in 
the stateroom he calmly replied that he 
had carpenters to take the door off. The 
three of us got quite worried, and so 
finally after much pleading, were let off 
and received our certificates into the Or- 
der of Bath with little difficulty. 

The first Saturday afternoon on board 
I was lying in my stateroom reading when 
I heard all sorts of gongs going, and in 
a minute the steward came to my door 
saying “Life boat drill. Put on your 
belt.” I madly scrambled into some 
clothes, pulled my life belt down and 
read the instructions on my door. Un- 
fortunately, since 1 had never been on a 
boat before, I was a bit confused as to 
just where I would find Number One 
boat on the starboard side. I'll never for- 
get the sight of a very large woman 
missionary trying to don a belt which 
was too small. The life boat drills come 
every week, and each time it gave me a 
shiver to think of the possibility of hav- 
ing to be set out in the mid-Atlantic in a 
tiny boat. 

Perhaps the reason I enjoyed the trip so 
much was because of the perfect weather. 
It was delightfully warm, and day after 
day we broke the blue glaze of the tropi- 
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SISTERS AT WITTEBOME, SOUTH AFRICA. 


TEACHING STAFF AT THE SCHOOL FOR DEAF NATIVES, CONDUCTED BY THE DOMINICAN 
LEFT TO RIGHT, TOP ROW, MISS BREITWIESER, 


SISTER CYRIL, MRS. A. E. COYNE, SISTER DAMION, MRS. SCHMIDT, AND SISTER ALEXIS. 
BOTTOM ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT, SISTERS RITA, SESLAUS, ALACOQUE (PRINCIPAL OF THE 
SCHOOL), MANNES AND AMATA. 


cal sea. The silver flying fish added the 
only contrast to the deep blue of sea and 
sky. 

The time simply flew, and before | 
knew it we were sighting the famed Table 
Mountain which meant the Cape penin- 
sula. I had thought that this would be 
a most welcome sight after such a long 
sea voyage, but the appearance of the 


land gave me a queer sinking feeling., 


After all, the voyage was delightful and 
I had no idea of what my teaching or 
living conditions would be. 

There was great excitement on board 
as we approached Table Bay. Even the 
water became entirely different—in fact it 
was too different to suit me. Practically 
every place I looked I saw huge sharks. 
There were also a number of smart-looking 
little penguins swimming about. 

Since we were arriving a little after 
6 P. M. on a Sunday, the Captain could 
not assure us that we would be docked 
that night. However, we soon saw the 
pilot’s tug coming out to meet us, which 
meant that they were ready to dock us. 


Along with the pilot came a_ custom’s 
official, a doctor and an immigration of- 
ficial. 

As the custom’s office was closed we 
were advised to stay on the boat over- 
night. It was extremely difficult to try 
to sleep without the usual roll of the 
ocean. 

I awoke the next morning, startled to 
hear great excitement and activity aboard. 
Peeping out of my porthole, I saw the 
black stevedores unloading the cargo. 
They were speaking and chanting in Afri- 
kaans, a language I had never heard be- 
fore. 

Sister Alacoque sent Mrs. Coyne, a 
teacher, down to meet me. So, after 
breakfast, I found a colored porter, col- 
lected my luggage from the hold and 
went through the customs. 

Since the school is located in Witte- 
bome, a suburb of Cape Town, we had 
to go to the station to get an electric 
train. Just walking through this station 
I saw more types of people than I had 
ever imagined could exist in one place— 
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| saw everything from the most sophisti- 
cated English gentleman to a savage na- 
tive. 

My first train trip to Wittebome left 
only vague impressions, but I do remem- 
ber that the new spring greens in Septem- 
ber looked a little strange. 

As we got off at the station at Witte- 
bome, I saw the huge block of buildings, 
consisting of a Catholic church, a con- 
vent, the school for the deaf and a mis- 
sion school for hearing children. The 
nuns were out to meet me, and to wel- 
come me to South Africa. After having 
tea, I was conducted to my classroom, 
where I saw ten little black babies wait- 
ing for me. The peculiar part about. it 
was they all looked exactly alike to me. 

The Dominican Sisters came to the 
Cape in 1863 and opened the Grimley 
Institute for the Deaf in Tuin Plein, Cape 
Town. This was the first special school 
in South Africa. 

From this early beginning the Domi- 
nican Sisters have continued their work 
for the deaf, and it has now grown to 
such proportions that there is a school for 
European children in Cape Town and 
the school for non-European children at 
Wittebome. 

For a number of years, the nuns strug- 
gled along with inadequate building 
space. About seven years ago they were 
able to erect a modern building for the 
European children, but there was no suit- 
able space for the non-European chil- 
dren. It was a tremendous undertaking 
when the new buildings at Wittebome 
were erected. It is very wonderful to 
think of such modern buildings for the 
non-European deaf children. 

His Lordship Bishop Henneman, P.S.M., 
opened the church of Corpus Christi at 
Wittebome on Sunday, July 18, 1937. 
Father John O’Rourke is the priest in 
charge. This block of buildings, designed 
on the Romanesque plan, is known as the 
“Vatican City.” These buildings of white 
stucco with red tile roofs are most pic- 
turesque. 

The school for the deaf is an extremely 
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LILY, ONE OF THE BABIES IN THE SCHOOL 
AT WITTEBOME. 


up-to-date building. There is hostel space 
for 150 children. The dormitories are 
large and airy and are equipped with a 
separate cubicle for each child. There are 
twelve modern classrooms with the latest 
equipment. The school hall, with ade- 
quate stage facilities, is large enough to 
accommodate 600 people easily. The 
offices and the teachers’ lunch rooms are 
attractively furnished. The laundry is 
equipped with washing machines, a hy- 
drant and an electric mangle. There are 
two large kitchens and a complete bakery. 
The kitchen for the teaching of domestic 
science is equipped with electric stoves. 
The children’s dining room is bright and 
spotlessly clean. There is an_ isolation 
ward for cases of illness. 

I must admit I was a bit surprised to 
find such an extraordinary set-up at a 
school for non-Europeans in South Africa. 
Something more primitive would have 
been more consistent with my ideas of 
the country. 

March 3, 1938, was a big event at 
Wittebome, as the Dominican School for 
non-European Deaf was officially opened 
by Dr. L. van Schalkwijk, Superintendent 
of Social Welfare and Probation. The 


school had been in operation since July, 
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DOMINICAN SISTERS AT CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


but this was the first time it had been 
officially opened to the public. Doctor 
van Schalkwijk is in charge of all special 
the Union of South Africa. 
His office is located in the Union buildings 
at Pretoria, Transvaal. 


schools in 


Bishop Henneman presided at the open- 
ing and introduced Doctor van Schalk- 
wijk. In his speech the Bishop praised 
this as an excellent example of individual 
enterprise. He paid tribute to Sister Mary’ 
Alacoque, our principal, whose efficiency 
and inspired leadership had undoubtedly 
been largely instrumental in enlarging 
the school. He spoke of her as “the Nes- 
tor of deaf education.” 

Following this there were demonstra- 
tions of work, lip reading, 
rhythm, work with hard of hearing chil- 
dren, scouting and dancing. I had the 
privilege of demonstrating beginning work 
with my class of babies. It was a bit 
of an ordeal to speak before all the 
Union government officials, but I knew 
they would be listening to my American 
accent more than to what I was saying. 


beginning 


I taught a few songs to a group of chil- 
dren who had some slight hearing and was 
interested in the following account which 
appeared in the March 16 issue of The 
Southern Cross. This was in a department 
called The Children’s Corner. 

“When these children gave their first 
concert | was astounded. I remember tell- 
ing you that the only thing they could 
not do was to sing. 

“They gave a most entertaining and 
perfectly performed programme, and ac- 
tually made me ‘eat my words’ of the 
past; they added one more accomplish- 
ment to their already long list—they ac- 
tually sang. 

“How they did it is still a mystery to 
me, but as they all stood around the 
grand piano, I wondered if the vibrations 
of the instrument had anything to do 
with it. . . There wasn’t a false note 
and their time was perfect.” 

Following the program the public was 
invited to tour the school. Tea was 
served to all the guests in the school 
courtyard. 
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The school at Wittebome is subsidized 
by the Union Department and the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Union Department 
provides two-thirds of the money for 
operation and salaries. There is an an- 
nual inspection by Doctor van Schalkwijk 
and as far as possible the ordinary sylla- 
bus is followed. Maintenance grants and 
free rail fare are available for all scholars 
whose parents are unable to pay, and this 
takes in most of our children. The 
grants given by the Union government 
are very small and are not actually sufh- 
cient to cover the cost of food and shelter. 

Since most of the children come from 
very poor homes it is up to the school 
to clothe them as well as giving them 
board and room. Most of the children 
come with just the garments they are 
wearing. The nuns attempt to provide 
clothing and so far as possible try to 
dress the children according to a certain 
style of uniformity. At the present time 
the older girls are knitting blue sweaters 
for all the girls. 

We have all types of children, includ- 
ing the “Cape-coloureds,” which is a 
mixed race of white and black, and the 
pure natives. While most of the Cape- 
coloureds come from the nearby country, 
many of the natives live on locations 
hundreds of miles away and have to 
travel on the train for two or three days 
to reach Wittebome. The Union govern- 
ment not only pays for the child’s rail- 
way fare, but also pays for an adult to 
accompany the child. Naturally, they 
travel third class on the trains, but even 
so, this amounts to a tremendous expense. 

One unique problem which we must 
cope with is that we are located in a 
bi-lingual country. Children in all 
schools are required to speak both Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans. I do not know of 
anyone who has dealt with the deaf who 
would advocate teaching the two lan- 
guages, but there is a great deal of discus- 
sion as to which medium we should use 
in conducting our classes. However, it is 
generally accepted that, here in the Cape, 
English is much more useful. Besides 
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these two languages, there are the native 
dialects. Naturally we could not attempt 
to teach any of these, as they are ex- 
tremely hard to master and require a 
lifetime of study. 

The children from very poor 
homes, and many of them have never 
slept in beds before. It is rather pitiful 
at first to see the little native children 
who have never before had sufficient food. 
After a month or so at school they be- 
come entirely different children. Besides 
the nourishment and care, the colored 
children are sent to the clinic and the 
dentist for treatment, which is given them 
free of charge. 

As for the teaching staff, there are 
eleven of us, eight nuns and three lay 
teachers. Most of the received 
their training at the Boston Spa school 
in Yorkshire, which is run by the Sisters 
of Charity. Mrs. Coyne has had training 
and experience in teaching the deaf in 
England, and Mrs. Schmidt, the other 
lay teacher, received her training and 
experience in Germany. Since there is 
no school for training the teachers of 
the deaf in South Africa, it is difficult 
to find teachers. At the present time | 
am helping some of the young nuns pre- 
pare for their theoretical and practical 
examinations for English teachers of the 
deaf. Doctor van Schalkwijk and Mr. 
de la Bat, of Worcester, South Africa, 
have just received permission from Eng- 
land to give practical examinations in 
this country. Several nuns have already 
passed these examinations here and sev- 


come 


nuns 


eral more will soon be ready. 

The entire set-up of education is differ- 
ent in this country from that in the 
United States. A great deal of stress is 
laid on government control. It is the 
duty of Doctor van Schalkwijk, the in- 
of all special 
Union of South Africa, to examine all 
the teachers and pupils. He is required 
to visit the classes and to give a written 
account of what he sees and his opinion 
of the teacher’s ability. 

While the enrollment at the 


spector schools in the 


school 
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for colored children at Wittebome is 
growing rapidly, the school for white 
children has been losing enrollment. 
At the present time there are over 100 
children at the school at Wittebome while 
in Cape Town there are only ten. This is 
explained by the fact that deafness is 
more prevalent among the colored and 
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also because there are two other large 
schools for white deaf children in the 
Union. There is a school for colored 
children at Worcester also, but this has 
not as yet become very large. 

In both schools the oral method is used 
throughout. Children are tested with 

(Continued on page 602) 





The Use of Bone Conduction 
Vibrators as Tactual Stimulators 


By Norman A. Watson, Pu. D. 


Y lip reading alone it is possible 
B for a person with no sense of hear- 

ing to distinguish rather easily 
between most of the consonant sounds, 
but very hard or even impossible to dis- 
tinguish between certain vowel sounds and 
between similar voiced and _ unvoiced 
consonants. This is no news to lip read- 
ers. By the use of a microphone, am- 
plifying system and a special vibration 
instrument touched to the finger tips it 
is impossible or at least difficult for the 
person described above to distinguish be- 
tween most of the consonant sounds, but 
rather easy, after practice, to distinguish 
between different vowel sounds and _ be- 
tween similar voiced and unvoiced con- 
sonants. This, also, is no news to those 
who have had the privilege of using Dr., 
Gault’s Teletactor or some similar instru- 
ment. By the use of lip reading and the 
vibrator it is possible for the practiced 
person with no hearing to understand a 
conversation readily. This is no surprise 
to lip readers who have used the Tele- 
tactor. 


Unfortunately, most people have no 
access to a vibrator which has the charac- 
teristics of the Teletactor. However, many 
do own or have access to portable bone 
conduction hearing aids. That the bone 
vibrators may be successfully used as tac- 
tual stimulators in place of the Teletactor 
will be news to many who thought port- 


able bone conduction hearing aids could 
be of no use to them. 

While working to improve the speech 
of Bob, a young man who has been deaf 
since he was eight months old, Dr. Lewis, 
of the Department of English of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and 
the writer, found that such an aid, worn 
in the usual way, except with the vibrator 
between thumb and forefinger of either 
(but preferably the left) hand, supple- 
mented lip reading to the extent that 
conversation with the young man _ was 
very easy. 

Further, the use of the vibrator was 
instrumental in improving Bob’s speech. 
For example, he pitched the vowel in dove 
much too high. When Dr. Lewis spoke 
the word dove into the microphone cor- 
rectly, Bob received a definite vibration 
pattern. When he spoke the word into 
the microphone himself, he immediately 
recognized the difference in vibration pat- 
tern. After a few trials he was able to 
speak the word almost perfectly. Similar 
improvement occurred with many other 
speech sounds, and the naturalness of his 
speaking voice increased greatly. 

It should be added that Bob was a 
phenomenally good lip reader and _pos- 
sessed an extremely fine sense of touch. 
However, the writer believes many people 
who cannot utilize a bone vibrator as a 
hearing aid, can use one easily and ef- 
fectively as a tactual stimulator. 
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In Memory of Dr. Booth 


The Volta Bureau’s Second 
Superintendent 


HE death of Dr. Frank W. Booth, 
7 formerly Superintendent of the 

Nebraska School for the Deaf, was 
announced in the May Votta Review. Dr. 
Booth had retired from active work in 
1936, after 57 years of continuous service 
in his profession. He was living with his 
son in Hanover, N. H., at the time of his 
death, March 21. The son of deaf pa- 
rents, Dr. Booth had all his life a deep 
personal interest in the education of the 
deaf. He began to teach at the lowa 
School soon after his graduation from 
Iowa State College. Later he went to Mt. 
Airy, and while there was associated with 
many of the pioneer teachers of the deaf. 
As Mt. Airy gradually became an oral 
school, he was made Principal of the 
Intermediate Oral Department. In 1899, 
he was appointed General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Part of 
his work was editing and publishing the 
Association Review, which had its first 
issue in 1899. For several years, his of- 
fice was at Mt. Airy, the magazine being 
printed at the school; but in 1906, the 
headquarters of the Association were 
moved to Washington. At the death, in 
1908, of Mr. John Hitz, first Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau, Mr. Booth 
was appointed to that office, and he com- 
bined the work of superintendent with 
Secretary of the Association until 1911, 
when he accepted a position as Superin- 
tendent of the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf. He served in that capacity twenty- 
five years. In 1892, Dr. Booth married 
Miss Marion Hendershot, who had taught 
under him at Mt. Airy. Mrs. Booth, who 
was her husband’s constant companion 
throughout his long life of work for the 
deaf, survived him only a few months, 
and their children had to mourn the loss 
of both parents.—Editor. 





FRANK W. BOOTH 


F. W. Booth, Logician and Educator 
By Harris TayYLor 


Shortly after I began teaching the deaf, 
my principal, J. W. Blattner, gave me a 
number of talks on Who’s Who in the 
Education of the Deaf. Frank W. Booth 
always ranked as the great logician, the 
great thinker, of the profession. For 
this reason at first, I read ‘all I could 
of Dr. Booth’s writings on educational 
subjects. Afterward I read his articles 
eagerly on account of his forceful, logical 
way of presenting anything he believed 
in; I mean by this, everything he ever 
wrote. 

A few years later it was my good for- 
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tune to have Dr. Booth as my principal 
in the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
Upon intimate acquaintance I found that 
Dr. Blattner had correctly appraised Dr. 
Booth’s manner of thinking, but had un- 
derestimated its extent and depth. To my 
beloved principal the creation, the uni- 
verse, Christ, life, pleasure, drudgery, 
everything in the world down to baseball 
were resultants of logical trends. Without 
logic there were anarchy, chaos. He did 
use the word logic; he constantly thought 
in logical formulae and acted accordingly. 
All this was very helpful to one like me, 
noted—rather, notorious—for lack of or- 
der in thought and action. 

During my first two years at Mt. Airy 
I had a number of pupils who had once 
been taught by Dr. Booth. These pupils 
were remarkable for their understanding 
of English and for their ease and accuracy 
in expressing themselves. In arithmetic 
and social subjects they were equally 
proficient. 

Dr. Booth’s memory was the one weak- 
ness of a great educator. His memory 
was worse than my own. Again and 
again he would come to my schoolroom in 
great excitement—for him. He had just 
thought of an experiment he wanted me 
to make, and such experiments as _pre- 
sented by him were educational thrillers. 
He wanted me to undertake enough to 
occupy a university department of psy- 
chology for the next decennium. New 
ideas, good ideas, wonderful ideas came 
so fast that he could not remember the 
ideas of last week, last month, last year. 

His advice and suggestions to the 
teacher were inspiring, if the teacher hap- 
pened to be a good one; if the teacher 
was a dull, routine plodder, she may have 
thought he was too vague and general in 
his comments. His attitude, like his 
stature, was lofty, so lofty thaf it seemed 
impersonal; but those close to him soon 
realized that back of all were great sym- 
pathy and warm friendship. 

Entering the profession as he did, and 
when he did, Dr. Booth almost imme- 
diately exercised great influence among 
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teachers of the deaf. His ability and 
rare personal characteristics deserved rec. 
ognition. This they received. Many hon. 
ors were heaped upon him; but now these 
are all of the past. His life as the son 
of deaf parents inspired many of the 
deaf to higher things. This inspiration 
continues. His writings and his practice 
as an educator affected the work of many 
teachers of the deaf. This influence will 
widen and deepen with the years. 

“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
“T shall not look upon his like again.” 





“He Approached Everything With An 
Open Mind” 
By E. A. Gruver 


Frank W. Booth is no longer with us 
in body. His gentle spirit speaks to us 
out of the past, revealing the fullness of 
his life as father, teacher, editor and 
superintendent—a precious memory. 

In manner he was mild and _ patient: 
in movement deliberate and steady: in 
action kind and resolute. Beneath a calm 
exterior was concealed a dynamo of 
animation generating impulses good and 
true. He devoted himself to his family, 
school, church and friends. It was these 
traits in personality and touches in life 
that endeared him to so many. 

He was a producer, and as such ex- 
erted a great and lasting influence on the 
education of the deaf. The products of 
his mind and the fruits of his labors are 
our heritage. He dared to think for him- 
self and express his thoughts. When he 
wrote he had a message: when he spoke, 
he had something to say. He approached 
everything with an open mind and went 
to the bottom of his subject, refusing to 
take anything for granted. His habit of 
analysis enriched his writing and _ his 
work. He was accurate in deduction, 
forceful in presentation and clear in con- 
clusion. 

He was a familiar figure at conventions 
of those interested in the deaf, con- 
tributing liberally of time and talent, ad- 
vocating and promoting methods of in- 

(Continued on page 597) 
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The School Paper 
HE letter from a 
tow teacher that 
we printed last 
month seems to have 
brought forth comments 
galore. 

“What of the school 
paper?” one teacher 
writes. “You harp upon 
the good English theme. 
Well, our deaf and partly 
deaf children cannot 
hand in material that is 


Traveling 


When we go out, 
To ride in our car, 
I’m surprised to see 


All the cars there are. 


In big cars, little cars, 


I can see 
Other small children 
Riding like me. 


They look at me 

And laugh, and then 
We all go traveling 
Home again. 


At night, in my bed 


I can see the stars, 


however, and being forced 
to put down our opin- 
ions, give readers leave 
to write in and tell ye 
editor we're all wrong. 
We'd like nothing better 
than a lively discussion. 

Had we been asked 
about a school paper in a 
high school for hearing 
pupils, our answer would 
be, “Keep it entirely a 
school paper. Yes, it’s 
all right to have an occa- 





good enough as it is to 
print in the school paper. 
But if the stuff is edited by a teacher, 
a wail goes up from some one or other 
on the faculty, ‘That is not Jimmy’s own 
work! It will give people who read it an 
entirely wrong idea of his present ability.’ 

“For that matter, what about the school 
paper? What is its purpose? Is it to in- 
form parents and the public about the 
work the school is doing? Is it to educate 
the public? Or is it to give the pupils an 
opportunity to write and to read about the 
doings of other pupils who write for it? 
Should it simply be a school news sheet? 
Or a sample of pupils’ creative expression? 
Or should it be an organ of publicity for 
the school?” 

Well, nobody in our own school whom 
we invited to answer these questions would 
agree to do so. We confess that we can- 
not answer them. We know what we think, 


Looking down on the children ~ : : 
I saw in the cars! sional short article writ- 


ten by a teacher or prin- 
cipal, but in the main, let it be the stu- 
dents’ own work.” 
But there are two very good reasons why 
a school for the deaf needs to look at the 
school paper from a different angle. 
First, few of the pupils are able to write 
English good enough for publication with- 
out a great deal of help from their teach- 
ers. Besides, their handicap of deafness 
makes their interests less wide, less de- 
veloped, than those of hearing pupils the 
same age in public schools. And even their 
corrected English often describes incidents 
that prove too simple to be interesting 
to outside readers. 


The Public Needs Education 


Second, no school for the deaf, at the 
present time, is getting too much publicity. 
In spite of tremendous advances in edu- 
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cating the public to understand the prob- 
lems deafness brings, we are amazed at 
the ignorance of otherwise intelligent peo- 
ple. 

Even the parents of our own school pu- 
pils do not always understand. Last sum- 
mer, waiting at the local railroad station 
for a train to town, we sat next to a man 
with a small deaf child he was taking 
home from school. Obviously, the man 
did not know teachers were next to him. 

“I tell you these deaf kids are tricky!” 
he told a friend with him. “They ain’t like 
other kids. They’re tricky. You ought 
to see this kid of mine try to put some- 
thing over on me!” 

As if putting something over, if he could 
get away with it, were not the surest sign 
the child was just like other children ex- 
cept for being deaf. How many times 
did we, and that father, try to put things 
over on our parents when we were small 
children? 

So, with this universal failure to un- 
derstand deaf children confronting us, with 
all our schools needing more opportuni- 
ties to meet parents and friends, and with 
a school periodical, all ready, eagerly sub- 
scribed for, wouldn’t we be missing a gold- 
en opportunity if we did not make use of 
our paper? If we did not put in as many 
informative articles as possible? Here is 
one chance to tell parents what we are try- 
ing to do for their deaf children, one chance 
to help them understand their deaf chi]- 
dren’s needs. We can’t neglect it. 

So we believe that every school for the 
deaf should have a school journal and use 
it as its organ of publicity, its means of 
acquainting the community, and parents 
of children, with all the school aims and 
accomplishments. 


Pupils Need to Express Themselves 


But, here are also eager young pupils, 
all learning to use English, all wanting 
to find out things and tell about things 
they are doing. And here again, we need 
our school paper to give them the chance 
to express themselves. 

So we suggest school news sheets, one 
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for each department, preferably, and each 
the work of pupils. Even the small chil. 
dren can draw pictures and put in a few 
short words about them. Teachers or big 
boys and girls can mimeograph enough 
copies for everybody in the department. A 
sheet of paper the size of ordinary letter 
paper should suffice. 

Pupils a bit older can have a more elab- 
orate news sheet. They can add to their 
news a short original story or two by pu- 
pils able to write stories. They could 
have an editorial, also. A committee of 
three or four pupils, with teacher adviser, 
could be the staff, responsible for collect- 
ing news, obtaining a story, and so on. A 
wood block design, made in the art depart- 
ment by one of the pupils, could serve as 
heading. Another art pupil could make 
a wood block picture or two for illustra- 
tions. We would suggest the whole paper 
be kept on one sheet, to save labor and 
time. If there are boys taking printing, 
the news sheet will answer the printing 
teacher’s demand for “practice copy for 
the boys.” 


News Sheets Should Be a Pleasure 


Advanced pupils can go as far as they 
please, with the teacher adviser’s approval. 
Even short verse could be included in their 
sheet, and with plenty of printers in ad- 
vanced classes, perhaps they could have 
a two or three-page journal. 

Small schools could combine talents to 
make one news sheet. This, in our opinion, 
is the best way to solve the school paper 
problem. Neither the pupils’ needs or the 
school’s would be sacrificed, and the cost 
would be negligible. When pupils write 
they must use paper, whether it is paper 
for a news sheet or paper for the school 
room. 

As to the last question, whether the pu- 
pils’ offerings should be published as they 
are written, or whether they should be 
edited by the teachers, we feel that while 
everything in the school publicity journal 
should be done as beautifully as possible, 
in the school news sheets the least possible 
correcting should be done, and the ideas 
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of the children should be kept, also their 
style. Paragraphs should not be changed 
more than is absolutely necessary. 

Of course we want high standards. We 
want our children to see the best English, 
but there are plenty of other opportuni- 
ties. The news sheets should be pleasure, 
pleasure to write for and pleasure to read, 
and if everything is made over to suit 
adult standards the children will not take 
any joy in their production. 

But somewhere in the news sheets there 
should be a statement of explanation, so 
that if the paper falls into the hands of 
outsiders it is clear to them that this is not 
intended to be college English. 

We hope these remarks of ours will stir 
some other teacher to write in and argue. 
We don’t pretend that our opinion is im- 
portant. We don’t know how these ideas 
would work out. But we'd like to see 
some modern school try them. 


Fall Motion Game for Small Children 
Say It and Play It in Hearing Aid Classes 


This is the way the gay leaves bow 
When the wind blows through. 

Bow to the wind, bow to the flowers, 
Bow to the Fall, and you. 


This is the way the gay leaves dance, 
Whirling in the breeze. 

Dance in the wind, dance on the grass, 
Dance on the pretty trees. 


This is the way the leaves fly down, 

In a red gold heap, 

Down on the grass, down on the ground, 
Down on the flowers, asleep. 


In a Deaf Child’s World 


Amusing sayings of small deaf children 
beginning to use words. 


Correction 


Bert went to his carpentry class, after his 
teacher had drilled on verb forms, and 
saw the name of a new implement, “saw 
horse.” Shocked, he told the carpentry 


teacher, “That is mistake. See horse!” 


New Version 


Teacher, listening to morning prayers, 
heard Martin saying, reverently, 
“Dear Lord, we thank Thee for Thy 


care, 
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The food we eat, the clothes we wear. 
Be president with us everywhere.” 


Father’s Trips 

Billy showed his teacher the word “na- 
tions” in the newspaper, and she told him 
it meant country. Later, when asked to 
tell what his father liked to do, Billy said, 
proudly, “My father likes to go to the 
nations.” 


Hostile Floor 

Julius came to school with a bandage 
around his head. “What happened?” teach- 
er asked sympathetically. Julius said, “I 
slipped and the floor hit me.” 


Sad Letter 

Virginia got a letter from home. She 
told her teacher about it. “When I read it 
pretty soon my eyes tear.” 


Preparedness 

Though it was still January, some of 
the children were busy with valentines, 
and teacher asked why. Valentine Day 
came in February, she told them. “I know,” 
said Mary, “but some boys and girls made 
valentines for ready.” 


New Relation 

Christina had received a letter from her 
mother. Then she had to write to her 
daddy. “I got a letter from your wife,” 


she told her father. 


Disease 

Phyllis came in sniffling and sneezing. 
Greatly worried, she asked the teacher, 
“Have I pumonia?” 


Affection 

The class had been promoted, and one 
of the children came back to the old teach- 
er on an errand. “My class sent their 
loves to you,” she said. 


Unsatisfactory 

Thelma got a new coat, but she and her 
classmates did not think it was the right 
size. “Thelma did not fill the coat,” they 


said. 


Courtesy 
Teacher had spent a lot of time trying 
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to help the children with their good byes 
after parties. Then one day Billy was 
taken out of the class to be promoted. 
“Good bye,” said Billy, shaking hands, “I 


had a very nice time in your class!” 


The Friendly School 


At a recent convention I heard a super- 
intendent talking to a plain teacher, whom 
I know and admire. 

“But, my dear Miss J——-,” the super- 
intendent was saying, “you’ve just refused 
another offer from X——— School, I hear. 
Why don’t you go on? You're not getting 
any younger. Your reputation isn’t grow- 
ing! You just stay on at the same school, 
doing good work, to be sure, but—” 

“I couldn’t do as good work at X——. 
I'd be a stranger.” 

“Nonsense! You wouldn’t be a stranger 
long. Why are you so attached to this 
school that you'll never leave?” 

The teacher laughed. “It’s so friend- 
ly,” she said. “No one can help doing 
good work at such a friendly place.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, it’s a big school, and yet most of 
the folks know one another, and like one 
another. No one is trying to struggle to- 
ward a higher position over the heads of 
others. So there’s no jealousy, no un- 
pleasant rivalry. When one teacher gives 
a lip reading show, or demonstrates a new 
hearing aid, her fellow-teachers, men and 
women, cheer her on and pat her on the 
back afterwards. If she’s made some slip 
or other they comfort her by telling her- 
no one noticed, and usually no one did. If 
some teacher gets a big honor, every one 
celebrates with him.” 

“Very unusual!” the 
murmured dubiously. 

“No, I knew you wouldn’t believe it, 
but it’s true. Of course we teachers argue 
sometimes. Get mad, even. But the rage 
evaporates. Brought out in the open, and 
fought over, things cannot be mulled about 
and treasured as grudges. Besides—but | 
mustn’t bore you talking about my own 
school—” 

“You’re not boring me. 


superintendent 


I can hardly 
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believe you. But the subject interests me.” 

“Well, I who have always enjoyed per. 
fect health, suddenly found myself in the 
hospital a year ago, and if I’d ever doubt. 
ed the kindness and friendliness of the 
teachers at our school, (which I didn’t) 
I'd have bowed my head in shame during 
those hospital weeks. I’m a shy person, 
as you know, and I don’t go out a great 
deal. But the flowers and notes and jolly 
cards and handkerchiefs that came to my 
hospital room—most of them from school 
folks who knew me only from meeting 
me on the campus, or seeing me at teach- 
ers’ meetings—well, I’m telling you the 
rich patients on my floor didn’t fare as 
well as this poor school marm did! And 
everybody at our school who gets sick 
has the same experience. Just ask the 
teachers.” 

“H’m! But still, if you want to be use- 
ful—mustn’t be afraid of new—” 

“Tt isn’t that. I’m more useful! In such 
a friendly environment, even the smallest 
deaf children feel it. School is a jolly 
place. Teachers and pupils can do good 
work—can’t help doing it—I met one of 
our older deaf boys miles and miles from 
school last summer, and he waved his hand 
and shouted a greeting to me as if I were 
his sister. He never doubted that any- 
body from school would be glad to see 
him. Anybody from school would be glad 
to see him. Our school is a friendly place. 

“Must be!” the superintendent chuckled. 
“Well, good bye, Miss J——-. There’s a 
place for you at our school if you ever 
want it, but I don’t think you will. So 
sold on your own friendly school!” 

The two parted then, and the teacher 
went on with me, and I drew a deep breath 
of thankfulness, for that friendly school is 
my school, too. Is it yours? 


A Little Cheerful Conversation 


Scene: Any schoolroom in any school 
for the deaf where there are little deaf 
children. 

PRINCIPAL (appearing suddenly): Dr. 
Zeb is here. You've heard of him, of 
course, and read his book— What is Wrong 
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With All Schools but Mine? We'll be in 
here in just a moment. Try to have things 
bright and jolly. It’s such a dark rainy 
morning! And he likes everything natural 
and spontaneous. 

TEACHER: Hattie, Bill and Pete are at 
the dentist’s. 

PrincipaAL: Oh, dear! That’s too bad! 
Well, do the best you can. Good bye. 

CHILDREN: What is matter with her? 

TEACHER: Nothing. Nothing! A visitor 
will come. Will you all help me? And 
talk? Everybody. 

CHILDREN: Yes. I will. Promise. 

PRINCIPAL (returning with impressive- 
looking bearded gentleman): Now, Dr. 
Zeb, this is Miss C——, and a class of 
profoundly deaf children. Now what 
would you like to see? Anything you 
wish—’er anything! 

TEACHER (shivering) : Arithmetic? Writ- 
ten language? Time telling? 

Dr. ZeB: No! No! Nothing set! Nothing 
stilted! I like the spontaneous work best, 
the oral work. That’s the real test of 
speech, and as you may remember I said 
in my last book, the test of the pupil’s 
proper mental attitude. What I like is 
spontaneous expression, creative, original 
language of the child, showing healthy 
mental attitude! Don’t you like that, Miss 
"Er— 

TEACHER (wanly): Yes, if I can get it! 

Dr. ZeB: How about a little conversa- 
tion? That will be cheerful, this rainy 
day. 

PRINCIPAL (delightedly): Fine! Every- 
body has just come back from the week- 
end at home, with an extra holiday. There 
will be lots of funny news to tell. Small 
deaf children are so bright and interest- 
ing. No inhibitions! Frankie, what did 
you do at home last Saturday? 

FRANKIE: Saw the train skidded. The 
people’s arms and legs broke. 

Dr. ZEB (barking): What? What did 
that child say? 

FRANKIE (louder): Man’s legs broke, 
Very awful. I saw. Much bloo-ood. Am- 
boolance. Hospital. I saw! 

OTHER CHILDREN (eagerly): I saw the 
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auto bump. Before, last year, I saw the 
people awful hurt— 

TEACHER (hurriedly): Susie, what hap- 
pened at your house? 

Susie: Last Saturday morning | went to 
the hospital. I saw the very sick girl. 
Almost died. Her face is green. 

CHILDREN (chiming in): My mother is 
sick! My sister is sick! Yellow face! 

PRINCIPAL (with determined gatety): 
Well, so far our conversation has not been 
very cheerful! But we'll ask Junior. Junior 
is one of the funniest little boys in school, 
Dr. Zeb. Junior, what happened at your 
house? 

Junior: My father and I walked far 
away. We saw the drunk man. Drunk 
man cannot walk. Drunk man fell. Drunk 
man— 

OTHER CHILDREN: I saw two drunk wo- 
mans! I saw a drunk boy! I saw— 

Dr. ZEB: Gr— umph! 

TEACHER (desperately) : Suppose we all 
look at a picture, and talk about it. I 
have a nice new picture— 

PRINCIPAL (hopefully): Isadore has his 
hand up. We'll hear him before we ’er 
go on. Well, Isadore— 

IsaporE: My father quarreled my moth- 
er. My father hit my mother. The police- 
man came. Now my father is jail. 

OTHER CHILDREN (hastily): | saw the 
big jail! My friend is in the jail! I saw 
policeman fought man— 

Dr. ZEB (after making rapid notes in 
his little book): Perhaps you have another 
class about this grade—I haven’t much 
time left—none to waste—they don’t seem 
to understand— 

PRINCIPAL: O, yes! We have two more 
classes just a bit more advanced. We'll 
be glad to show you— 

BERTHA (shouting): I did not talk! 
You forgot me! 

TEACHER: Never mind, Bertha. Sit down, 
Bertha! 

BerRTHA (louder): But I did not talk! 
I did not talk! 

Dr. ZEB (pausing at door): Let that 
child speak. Now, that is my contention. 

(Continued on page 598) 
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The Parents 


A Deaf Boy on His Own 


HE Cub Scout experiment has proved 
very satisfactory. Every Saturday 
afternoon the leader takes the group 
to an indoor swimming pool. Here the boys 
receive swimming instruction and are care- 
fully watched. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing so active a group in thie neighborhood. 
Hikes, basket ball games and other activi- 
ties are all part of the Cub program. 
During the summer, I arranged for 
Richard to go to a “Day Camp.” A bus 
picked the boys up at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and took them to a large play area 
called Tibbets Brook Park. In the morn- 
ing there were base ball games, tennis 
matches, races, etc. Then came lunch, either 
in sandwich form or cooked over an open 
fire, whichever the boys preferred. After 
this, they rested for an hour and then swim- 
ming filled the afternoon. They returned 
home around 5:30 or 6 o’clock. This was 
a very good test for Richard and developed 
his ability to adjust himself to the hearing 
world. It certainly kept him on his toes, 
to understand what was expected of him. 
Little by little, | am allowing him more 
privileges. I am trying to impress upon 
him the importance of self-reliance and 
independence. The first step was to allow 
him to come home from school alone. This 
necessitates his using three subway trains 


and takes half an hour. I admit I was a’ 


bit nervous at first, but I have grown used 
to it now and Richard is thrilled at the 
idea. 

At the school we are all becoming “hear- 
ing aid minded,” since the Board of Edu- 
cation installed a new set and also another 
one which was purchased by the Parent 
Association. The children receive auricular 
training every day and a great many chil- 
dren have been benefited. Richard has too 
great a hearing loss to receive any benefit 
from the instrument. However, it interests 
him, and the teachers never discourage the 
children from using it—Mrs. H. M., New 
York. 
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Talk It Over 


Hearing Aids 

I think hearing aids are wonderful 
things, and every mother of a deaf child 
should attempt to ascertain if her child 
can receive any benefit from one. There 
are many degrees of hearing loss, and it 
is possible that your child may have 
enough residual hearing to be helped by 
one of these instruments. However, unless 
you yourself see a response in your child 
to the stimulus of sound, be careful not to 
let an over-anxious sales person influence 
you against your own judgment. I think 
all parents of deaf children are anxious 
to help their children with hearing aids, 
if they can be helped; I don’t think it is 
necessary for a sales person to use a high 
pressure sales talk on them, and I know of 
several persons who were discouraged by 
this attitude on the part of the people who 
were selling the instruments. It sometimes 
happened while the high pressure sales talk 
was going on, the child who had come for 
a demonstration was wearied before the be- 
ginning of the test. I firmly believe that 
if there is evidence of hearing, it is wise to 
begin early to teach a child to use that 
hearing, but the child must show some 
indication of hearing to justify the time and 
energy that will be expended in this di- 
rection.—Mrs. M. N., New Jersey. 


Tantrums 


Mrs. B., I think you are doing very well 
with Robert. As to your harrowing ex- 
periences, don’t let me discourage you, but 
there will be plenty more. Robert will 
naturally want to imitate the things he sees 
others do, and in so far as this is feasible 
I would let him do it. I am a firm be- 
liever in letting a child learn from ex- 
perience, within limits, of course. Jimmy 
always scrambles the eggs for me and Dick 
insists on peeling potatoes, slitting beans, 
etc. Jimmy spends about half of his time 
in the garage, using saws, files, hammers, 
etc., with very few casualties. 

As to Robert’s little tantrum because 
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he could not ride in the elevator—that, 
too, sounds familiar, although my difficulty 
was somewhat different. Because of a se- 
vere illness, Jimmy had acquired a fear 
of all strange buildings. I gave him suff- 
cient time to get his full strength back and 
then decided to battle it out. We went to 
our nearest shopping center and I conduct- 
ed a screaming child in and out of stores 
while all the shoppers turned to stare and 
clerks asked what was wrong. However, 
the next time we went to those particular 
stores there was a lessening of the tension, 
and now he will go anywhere quite hap- 
pily. Don’t let Robert get the best of you 
by giving in to him. Far from refraining 
from a subsequent shopping tour with him, 
I would take him the very next time and 
keep on taking him until he realizes that 
he must do as you say. And although I am 
no advocate of corporal punishment, when 
a child has a fit of temper like that, often 
one sharp smack on his bare leg or his 
“sitter” will bring him to reason quicker 
than anything—especially if this is an un- 
usual form of punishment. — Mrs. L. H., 
New Jersey. 


Getting Over Tantrums 


I note with interest some of the remarks 
about the deaf child’s tantrums. This must 
be characteristic of a child who does not 
hear. Carl nearly drove us insane with 
his tantrums at times. However, his first 
year away from home at school worked 
wonders in this respect. It seemed to 
smooth him out to a great extent, and he 
scarcely had a bucky spell all summer. We 
have not spared the rod too much. A deaf 
child does know when he is out of line, 
as well as a hearing child. And I believe 
the deaf children are prone to take ad- 
vantage of one when they feel sure they 
can get away with it, especially in public. 
At school, the dormitory matron says Carl 
is one of the best behaved children she 
has.—Mr. E. P. W., Indiana. 


Adjusting Himself to School 


When my boy first started to school it 
was terribly hard for both of us. He cried 
every Sunday when it came time to take 
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him back to school, and when he used 
to say, “I don’t want to learn how to talk 
or write, I want to stay home with Mama,” 
it just broke my heart. I had to grit my 
teeth to see that he arrived at school on 
Sunday evening. I realized that he had his 
own way to make in the world, and I 
wanted to do everything in my power to 
help make him a good citizen. I used to 
keep the door of his room closed all week 
while he was away, for it seemed to me 
sometimes as if he had died; but I have 
got over that foolish idea and now thank 
God that Charles has his health and can 
run and play with other children. During 
my rounds to different hospitals when we 
were seeking help for his deafness, I saw 
some terrible sights, and learned to con- 
sider myself lucky that only his hearing 
is impaired. , 

He went to the Lexington School three 
years, and then when it was made into a 
girls’ trade school he was transferred to 
the New York School, where he has been 
one year. It is a military school. Charles 
has carpentry work and art along with his 
other studies. He is in the 3A grade and 
every month I am proud to see all A’s 
on his report card. I write him a letter 
each week. He comes home every Friday 
night and goes back on Sunday. His hear- 
ing has improved during the past few years, 
and from having a loss of 70 or 80 per cent 
he now seems to have only 57 and 64 per 
cent loss.—Mrs. E. K., New York. 


Practicing Questions at Home 


This week Nancy brought home a note- 
book with questions beginning with where, 
what, who, how, how many, why, and are 
you? (Editor’s note: Nancy is five years 
old.) There were questions and answers in 
complete sentences: Are you sick? No, I 
am not sick. Yes, 1 am sick. Are you warm? 
No, I am not warm. Yes, I am warm. Are 
you happy? Are you a good girl? etc. 
What time is it? What is the weather? 
Where is mother? Where is your book? 
How old are you? Who has a dog? Who 
got a letter? Why is the schoolroom light? 
Because the sun is shining, etc. I asked 
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Nancy the questions, and she answered in 
complete sentences. Then she asked me 
the questions and I answered them. It was 
good drill in lip reading, objectives, the 
use of not, and also helped to bring out the 
difference in question forms and statements. 
Nancy is beginning to say new words each 
week. She was disappointed yesterday 
when we didn’t get down town to buy “blue 
pajamas.” I had bought her a pink pair 
the week before and she had learned to say 
“pajamas” during the week. 


Movies Once a Week? 


Yesterday Nancy, her father and I went 
to see “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
Nancy had already seen it in Philadelphia 
and had talked about it ever since. She 
looked through the papers herself, found 
it was being shown here, and I promised 
to take her. She did not take her eyes off 
the picture while it was being shown, and 
would have stayed through it a second 
time. She says “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfies” very nicely. She enjoys 
the movies greatly, but I am wondering 
if once a week is too often for a child of 
her age. She is only five. I would like 
to have the opinion of other mothers about 
this. She is very impressionable and I 
don’t want to start something that is not 
for the best. 

Nancy has a great deal of persistence. 
Just now she is learning to jump rope. 
She has good muscle coordination. She 
counts the jumps and tries to better the 
count each time. Last week she could jump 
8 or 9 times without missing. This week 
she goes as high as 25. She even had her 
daddy and me jumping.— Mrs. V. B., 
Pennsylvania. 


In School with Hearing Children 


The letters came the day before Barbara 
Jean arrived home, so I just haven’t been 
able to add my contribution. Some friends 
drove her as far as Monterrey and her 
father went by train to meet them there. 
Ever since our “revolution” started here, 
we haven’t quite known whether to bring 
her down here for the summer or not, 
but we wanted so much to have her with 
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us that we decided to send for her, hoping 
that things would quiet down, and such 
seems to be the case. I had insisted that 
they come on the day train, as several times 
the tracks have been blown up, but they 
surprised me and sneaked in on the night 
train, arriving at 6 A. M., just as I was 
giving Baby John his bottle. Well, as long 
as they got here safely I suppose it was 
all right. 

Barbara Jean seems to have plenty of 
energy. The first morning she went 
through all of her dance routine, played 
ping pong and checkers and that after- 
noon went swimming. She learned to swim 
at a Y.W.C.A. day camp and really has 
a nice stroke. The swimming almost wears 
me down, though, as I have to go along to 
be a “life saver,” and they would spend 
the entire day there if they could. I envy 
you the opportunity you have, Mrs. M., of 
sending Richard to the day camp. He will 
get so much benefit from it. 

Barbara Jean ended up the year with 
all A’s on her report card, though she 
was disappointed by a B on her final exam 
in spelling. She is in the fourth grade 
and will have more work in the public 
school than she has been having. She has 
advised her father that she wants to take 
ballet dancing next year rather than tap 
dancing. 

I haven’t much hope of doing very much 
work with her this summer, except that 
which comes up naturally. The hours are 
very full. Our latest venture is a Sunday 
School among all the children of the camp, 
and we have included almost every re- 
ligion from Mormon to Catholic, though 
we stay completely away from any mention 
of sects. We have from fifteen to twenty 
children each Sunday, and as most of them 
have never heard the Lord’s prayer be- 
fore nor very little else, I really feel it is 
very worth while. Sometimes, when I’m 
especially tired, I think how nice it would 
be just to send my children to a ready made 
Sunday School, or to a picture show for 
amusement. All that we do we have to do 
ourselves, and it takes much effort and 
planning.—Mrs. L. U., Mexico. 
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Many Teachers At Summer Schools 


ORE summer courses than ever 
M before were offered teachers of 
the deaf in colleges and universi- 
ties in 1938. The complete enrollment is 
not available, but it is evident that the 
teachers who have returned to their schools 
invigorated by “refresher” courses and 
professional contacts will provide leaven 
in practically every part of the country. 
The annual summer session of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf was held in coopera- 
tion with Wayne University, Detroit, and 
was attended by 63 students from 18 states, 
3 Canadian provinces, and the Philippine 
Islands. These teachers also had the bene- 
fit of attendance at the Summer Meeting 
of the Association, which immediately pre- 
ceded the summer school. The courses 
were as follows: 

Tactile Development of Speech; Pathol- 
ogy of Hearing and Speech; Advanced 
Phonetics; Use of Hearing and Hearing 
Aids; Science of Sound and Application 
to Hearing Aids; Lip Reading; Language 
Development and Training; Language 
for the Older Deaf Child; English and 
Literature for the Deaf; Educational Test- 
ing and Diagnosis for the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing; Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy of the Organs of Hearing and Speech; 
Rhythm Training for the Defective in 
Hearing; Survey of Special Education; 
Guidance and Occupational Information for 
the Handicapped; Problems in the Organi- 
zation, Administration and Supervision of 
Special Schools and Classes. 

The Michigan State Normal College en- 
rolled a total of 44 teachers of the deaf, 
and its nearness to Detroit made it possible 
for these teachers also to participate in 
some of the sessions of the Association 
Summer Meeting. The courses offered at 
Ypsilanti were: 

Development of Speech Reading Ability; 
Jena Materials and Method; Techniques 
in the Use of Hearing Aids; Fundamentals 
of Voice Production in the Deaf and Hard 


of Hearing Child; Phonation and Speech 
Correction Problems of the Deaf; The Ele- 
ments of Speech; The Teaching of Speech; 
Essentials of Language Development; 
Straight Language; Speech Correction; 
Education of Exceptional Children. 

The Michigan State Normal College has 
under construction a new building to be 
devoted entirely to work in special edu- 
cation. In connection with this there will 
be a small dormitory in which the college 
expects to house, among others, a group of 
deaf children for the purpose of providing 
more demonstration and practice teaching 
material for training classes. 

For the first time, courses for teachers 
of the deaf were offered by the University 
of Buffalo in cooperation with St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf. Most of these, under 
the general heading “Practicum—Teaching 
of the Deaf,” were held at St. Mary’s. 
Stress was laid upon Speech, Reading, Ac- 
tivity Work, and Language Development 
About 35 teachers attended these courses, 
and some also registered for a general 
course in Mental, Social, and Vocational 
Adjustment of the Handicapped, held at 
the University. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
offered its second summer session for teach- 
ers of the deaf, with courses as follows: 
Special advanced practicum in the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf; Essentials of Language 
and Reading Development; Advanced Lan- 
guage and Literature; Elementary Devel- 
opment of Voice and Speech; Advanced 
Course in Speech Correction for the Deaf; 
Curriculum Construction for the Deaf; The 
Utilization of Residual Hearing in the 
Deaf; Psychology of Physically Handi- 
capped Children; Survey of Ear Condi- 
tions; Physical Education for the Handi- 
capped; Methods of Teaching Lip Read- 
ing to the Hard of Hearing (elementary) ; 
Advanced Course: Teaching Lip Reading 
to the Hard of Hearing. 

It is reported that these courses were 

(Continued on page 602) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








A Matter of Evolution’ 


(¢ UT wearing a hearing aid is not 
any more conspicuous than wear- 
ing a pair of glasses. Why 

should you be sensitive about it?” 

Yes, but did the questioner stop to re- 
member that it is only within recent years 
that there ceased to be a stigma attached 
to the wearing of spectacles? Only fifty 
years ago, the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Hospital found it necessary to print a 
pamphlet to reassure employers in regard 
to the efficiency of their employees who 
wore glasses. Working men and women 
were actually refusing to use spectacles at 
that time for fear of losing their jobs if 
they seemed thus to be advertising the ap- 





MISS HANNAH YEAKLE OF THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING, 
SHOWING TWO ABORIGINAL HEARING AIDS, 
A TRUMPET EARPHONE AND A HEARING AID 
SHAPED LIKE A WALKING STICK. 





*Some of the text and two of the photographs 
used in this sketch were furnished by the Bettman 
Archive, New York City. 





proach of senility. This idea was common. 

It has taken spectacles about 600 years 

be accepted generally and worn with 
nonchalance. In comparison, hearing aids 
have simply galloped into favor. Spectacles 
were invented during the thirteenth century, 
some say by Roger Bacon, others by Ales- 
sandro di Spina, a Florentine monk. They 
were widely used in Florence and else- 
where during the fifteenth century. Sav- 
onarola, fiery preacher of penitence, told 
about an old man whose spectacles kept 
falling from his nose. 

The first spectacles were heavy and 
clumsy. Iron, brass and other heavy met- 
als were used in their manufacture. They 
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From the Bettman Archive, New York 


BISHOP CONRAD I, USING SPECTACLES THAT 
HAD TO BE HELD IN THE HAND. 
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could not be kept on the nose for any 
length of time, even when the frames were 
lined with velvet; for their weight was in- 
supportable, and when they were tight 
enough to stay on they interfered with 
breathing, so they were generally held in 
the hand. The old woodcut of Bishop Con- 
rad the First shows him holding his spec- 
tacles in his hand in order to read. The 
16th Century German housewife obviated 
this difficulty by attaching her spectacles 
to her hat, a custom which came in about 
1500. 

The early pictures of spectacles were 
often designed to throw ridicule on these 
aids and their wearers, just as, until very 
recently, the old man carrying a hearing 
trumpet played a comedy part on the stage. 

Compare these aboriginal eye glasses 
with the early hearing aids. The two ladies 
shown are members of the Philadelphia 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and the 
hearing aids they disport were part of a 
collection gathered by the Philadelphia 
League and displayed during National 
Hearing Week in 1934. 

The photographs shown are the first of 
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MRS. BENJAMIN LA PISH ENTERTAINS PHILA. 

DELPHIANS BY RESURRECTING AN_ OLD 

HEARING AID DISGUISED AS A_ PRAYER 

BOOK, AND acetate ia TO LOOK LIKE 
A : 


a series demonstrating the gradual evolu- 
tion of both spectacles and hearing aids. 
Others will appear in later issues of the 
VotTa REVIEW. 











Photograph by the Bettman Archive, New York 
THIS 16TH CENTURY GERMAN HOUSEWIFE WEARS HER SPECTACLES ATTACHED TO 
HER HAT. 
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The Hard of Hearing Child— Yesterday: 
Today: Tomorrow:* 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


HE hard of hearing child has had 
TT millions of yesterdays—millions of 

dismal yesterdays. The depth of 
their gloom varied, in most cases, only 
in proportion to the extent of the child’s 
hearing loss. For the purpose of this 
paper, shall we begin with a yesterday 
in the year 1921? 


Yesterday 


On that day, this society was holding 
its first conference, and the subjects re- 
lated mainly to local organizations, and 
how they could best help the hard of 
hearing adults for whom they had been 
established. But some in the audience 
had been hard of hearing ever since child- 
hood, and had suffered bitterly from mis- 
understanding and unconscious cruelty. 
They said, “There must be many children 
like us. Cannot this organization do 
something to prevent them from having 
the experience we had?” 

The suggestion aroused immediate in- 
terest and animated discussion. The prin- 
cipal of a school for the deaf, who was 
present, stated confidently that there was 
no such problem in her city—that the 
hearing of public school children was 
tested, and that any who were hard of 
hearing were sent to her school. There 
were only a few, she said. 

Others, however, remembered that Dr. 
T. W. Wood, of Columbia University, 
had been quoted in the Votta Review five 
years previously as estimating that there 
were one million children with defective 
hearing in the United States. Still others 
pointed out that a child with impaired 
hearing could be placed under a heavy 
strain in a large classroom, though he 





_*An address delivered before the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing. Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 27, 1938. Published simultaneously in the 
Conference Proceedings. 


still heard far too well to be sent to a 
school for the deaf. And Dr. Franklin 
W. Bock told what he had discovered 
about the handicap of even a slight hear- 
ing loss, in his efforts to prevent deafness 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

It seemed evident that something ought 
to be done about it, but nobody knew 
just what. How could we find out the 
real number of hard of hearing children? 
How could we discover the individual 
cases? Some preliminary work had been 
done by scientists on instruments for 
measuring hearing, but this was not gen- 
erally known. The whisper test and the 
tuning fork test were the only means 
available. How could we, an obscure 
little organization with only ten chapters 
and less than 100 direct members, in- 
fluence the handling of children scattered 
through the schools of the United States 
like needles in haystacks? 

The task seemed insurmountable. Never- 
theless we know today that when that 
meeting closed the hard of hearing child 
had found his best and most convincing 
friend—the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

In the light of all that has happened 
since that June day in 1921, we can 
answer much more readily now the ques- 
tions that confronted us then. 

How many hard of hearing children 
were there? Almost certainly the same 
percentage that we have today. 

Where were they? Nearly all, as today, 
were in the regular schools; a few were 
in schools for the deaf. 

What was their condition? The condi- 
tion of those in the public schools can 
be surmised. Almost without exception 
they were not recognized as hard of hear- 
ing children. Some were succeeding, but 
under a terrific strain. Others were fail 
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ing utterly. They were often considered 
dull—sometimes even half-witted. Many 
were problems, at school and at home. 

Those in the schools for the deaf were 
sometimes more fortunate, but not always. 
I myself have seen hard of hearing chil- 
dren, in one school for the deaf, re- 
stored to the hearing world; in another, 
taken away from it permanently. 

That was yesterday. 


Today 


Three years after the historic yester- 
day with which I began, a man who had 
been a hard of hearing child and had 
become an otologist was elected president 
of the organization—Gordon Berry. 
Among other progressive moves, he ap- 
pointed a committee to make a survey of 
hard of hearing children and what was 
being done for them. The chairman was 
a woman well acquainted with adults who 
had been hard of hearing children—Anne 
Chamberlain Norris. The activities of this 
committee aroused the interest of a man 
prominent in one of the world’s most 
important scientific laboratories—Harvey 
Fletcher. He decided to study ways and 
means of testing hearing in groups, and 
associated with him in the study a well 
known otologist—Edmund Prince Fowler. 
In less than two years there appeared on 
the market the first phonograph audiom- 
eter, the 4A. Tests of hearing began 
in widely scattered cities; health surveys 
began to mention them; social, educa- 
tional, and research organizations began 
to offer cooperation, to issue publications 
recognizing the difference between the 
hard of hearing child and the deaf child. 
Ten years after the date of our first 
“yesterday,” one hundred and _ seventy 
cities owned audiometers, and 63 were 
offering lip reading lessons to children. 

Along with the introduction of the 
audiometer came great improvements in 
hearing aids, which are still continuing. 
Only a few years ago no hearing aid, 
large or small, would transmit accurately 
all of the sounds of speech. Today any 
good group instrument will do it, and 
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within the last few months we have seen 
small devices that may be carried readily, 
or even worn, which will enable one to 
differentiate, without lip reading, between 
such similar words as fin and thin, or cat 
and cap. Such instruments are proving 
invaluable in the education of severely 
hard of hearing children. 

Recent years have seen great increases 
of interest among the medical profession. 
Thanks to our one-time president, Horace 
Newhart, M.D., of Minneapolis, and other 
good friends, clinics and committees on 
deafness prevention and alleviation have 
multiplied, and are doing work of far 
reaching value. 

In the city where this society had its 
birth, valiant efforts for a long time 
brought little or nothing in the way of 
accomplishment. Then, in the flood tide 
of the depression, came a CWA project 
that placed New York in the forefront, 
not only in the number of children tested, 
but also in the adequacy of follow-up 
work in medical attention and lip read- 
ing. Annetta W. Peck had paved the 
way for this project; Estelle E. Samuelson 
pushed it through, under the supervision 
of educational and relief officials. Pre- 
vious to June 1, 1937, 770,130 children 
had been tested, 34,867 had been given 
medical attention, 10,725 had received in- 
struction in lip reading, and 143 had been 
sent to the school for the deaf for place- 
ment in special classes for the severely 
hard of hearing. It seems to me that 
this project presents an excellent picture 
of the conditions that exist throughout 
the country, and of the steps that should 
be taken to correct them. 

Let us apply to today the same set of 
questions we asked ourselves in regard 
to yesterday: 

How many children have defective hear- 
ing? Conservatively, not less than 1,600,- 
000—approximately 6.1 per cent of the 
school population.* 

Where are they? The majority are still 
undiscovered, but thousands have been 





United States,’ Gordon 


19388 


*See ‘Deafness in the 
Berry, M.D., VoLTA REVIEW, Feb., 
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found by audiometer tests. Most of them 
are, as they should and always will be, 
in the regular schools. A few are in 
special schools or classes. 

What is their condition? Often just the 
same as “yesterday.” Sometimes better, 
even for the unrecognized cases, because 
in many places children are receiving 
more individual attention. 

Sad but true, most of the thousands 
discovered have received nothing what- 
ever except recognition, and even this has 
sometimes been only temporary. In all too 
many cases, no follow-up work, either 
medical or educational, has resulted from 
the tests. Sometimes because of indiffer- 
ence, sometimes because of inadequate 
budgets, sometimes because the first tests 
were badly made, audiometers have been 
left to gather dust in corners after the first 
burst of enthusiasm had subsided. 

A minority of the children discovered 
are receiving splendid care in the regu- 
lar schools. Many have been restored 
to normal hearing by prompt and efficient 
medical treatment, many are receiving 
instruction in lip reading, speech correc- 
tion when needed, and intelligent guid- 
ance. In a few cities, the severe cases, 
for whom lip reading and speech cor- 
rection cannot offer ‘sufficient help, are 
in special classes where they are pro- 
vided with hearing aids and _ specially 
trained teachers. 

The number in schools for the deaf is 
probably about the same, in proportion 
to the population, as “yesterday,” but 
their condition is far better in most cases. 
Hearing aids are working marvels. 

Three weeks ago today I was in the 
largest school for the deaf in the world. 
Its superintendent was one of the first in 
the country to realize his obligation to 
make the utmost possible use of the 
hearing of every child who had any. I 
saw a splendid new building equipped 
throughout with hearing aids. Nearly 
one hundred children, all with usable 
hearing, live, go to school, listen to the 
radio, play the victrola, dance and sing 
in that building. Some even have radios 
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in their bedrooms—which are bedrooms, 
not dormitories! I did not see a single 
child who, I thought, would have been 
able at the present time to keep up 
in a regular public school class even 
with the help of lip reading and speech 
lessons, but I hope and believe that some 
day many of them will be able to com- 
pete with hearing classmates because 
of the preparation they are receiving. 

May I pause to speak for a moment 
about the unfortunate misunderstanding 
that sometimes exists between schools for 
the deaf and societies for the hard of 
hearing? It is such an unnecessary mis- 
understanding, and could be so quickly 
cleared up, I think. It has come about 
because of our inadequate nomenclature. 
We have only the term “hard of hearing” 
to cover all shades of handicap between 
almost imperceptible hearing loss and 
total inability to hear language. Like the 
Englishman and the American who attach 
quite different meanings to the word 
“biscuit,” the educator of the deaf and the 
average hard of hearing person see en- 
tirely different pictures when the phrase 
“hard of hearing child” is mentioned. 

The hard of hearing adult thinks of a 
child who, like himself, has just as ade- 
quate a command of language as his con- 
temporaries—a child who often misses 
the point of a story, or studies the wrong 
assignment, or fails to respond the first 
time he is called, but who can read, write, 
and speak just as well as the other chil- 
dren, and who, in a small group, gets 
along as well as anybody. 

The educator of the deaf, from the 
depth of his experience, sees a child as 
different from this conception as a grape 
is from a grape-fruit. 

He sees a child who has spent year 
after year in the regular schools as a 
failure—a child often either cowed and 
shrinking, convinced of his utter inferior- 
ity, or sullen, resentful, given to temper 
tantrums, difficult to control. Usually 
the child has been passed from grade to 
grade, although he has learned little or 
nothing. If his hearing loss dates from 
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birth, he is sometimes unable to speak 
a single intelligible sentence, even though 
his hearing loss may average less than 
fifty decibels! Often, after three or more 
years in public school, he enters the 
school for the deaf unable to read or 
write the simplest words. 

Every year, every school for the deaf 
receives such children and gives them 
their first opportunity. We shall soon 
publish in the Votta Review the stories 
of a dozen or more. I wish I had time 
to tell you now about the thrilling 
progress some of them have made. 

Naturally, educators of the deaf are 
roused to righteous indignation when they 
hear the sweeping advice: “Keep all hard 
of hearing children out of the schools for 
the deaf.” There is no other place for 
these severe cases, in most states. 

So much for today—in the regular 
schools and the special schools. 


Tomorrow 


What do we hope to find tomorrow? 
What ought to be done? How can this 
organization help to get it done? 

The first question we asked ourselves, 
years ago, was, “How many children?” 
When the phonograph audiometer began 
to bring us the answer, something very 
unfortunate happened. Because it was 
learned that about 3,000,000 children had 
hearing somewhat below normal, it was 
broadcast over the country that 3,000,000 
children were hard of hearing. 
work on the question “How many,” 
should we not begin by wiping out this 
idea? The exaggerated figures do not 
help our cause; they hinder it. A hear- 
ing loss of a few decibels does not make 
a child hard of hearing any more than 
the loss of a toe makes him a cripple. 
Let us wipe out that phrase “three mil- 
lion hard of hearing children” and sub- 
stitute “Three hundred thousand children 
need lip reading lessons.” 

Let us realize that there are still vast 
areas in which no tests of hearing have 
been made, in which lip reading is an 
unknown term. 


In our’ 
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Let us try not only to convince those 
areas of the need of testing, but of follow. 
up work in medical treatment, in lip read. 
ing instruction, and sometimes in provi- 
sion for hearing aid classes. 

Let us learn more about the meaning of 
audiograms. We need to know the effect 
on the elements of speech of hearing losses 
at different frequencies. 

Let us find a more accurate answer 
to our question “How many children?” 
We have learned what to look for as to 
the number with hearing below normal. 
We know approximately how many need 
lip reading, but we have no idea how 
many need more than that. We must learn 
to distinguish better between those who 
require only supplementary education and 
those who need special education. Then 
we can answer properly our question, 
“Where are they?” 

What will their condition be? This 
will depend, I think, on how thoroughly 
we can arouse the school authorities. An 
immense amount of interest in the ef- 
fects of slight hearing impairment is be- 
ginning to sweep through the educational 
world. Let us capitalize on it, empha- 
size it, encourage it. Let us try to get 
all school people to see the problem of 
ears as they see that of eyes. Let us show 
them the similarity. They have a large 
number of children who need glasses, 
and an equally large number of children 
who need otological attention, lip read- 
ing lessons, and sometimes speech correc- 
tion. Just as they have a much smaller 
number of children who belong in sight 
saving classes, so they have some (and 
let us find out how many) who belong 
in hearing aid classes, taught by teachers 
trained to teach the partially deaf. Let 
us help them see that it is just as neces- 
sary to consider the severity of the hear- 
ing loss and the age at which it was 
acquired as to insist that the child with 
normal language be kept in a normal en- 
vironment. Let us not concern ourselves 
too much about whether these hearing 
aid classes are in the regular schools or 
the special schools. Their location must 
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frequently depend on whether the chil- 
dren’s homes are in cities or in rural 
communities. 

This society was established by and 
for hard of hearing adults, but it soon 
found itself obliged to work for hard 
of hearing children. As | understand it, 
we do not wish to educate these children, 
or even to supervise their education, but 
merely to be sure that educational au- 
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thorities everywhere understand their spe- 
cial needs and make proper provision for 
them. When this has been accomplished, 
we can devote ourselves with redoubled 
energy to the rehabilitation of those who 
acquire defective hearing in adult life— 
to the program stated so aptly by Annetta 
Peck when she said: “The ultimate pur- 
pose of social workers is to work them- 
selves out of a job.” 





The Deaf Lady Across The Street 


MONOLOGUE FROM THE CHINESE 


Goddess of Mercy, the incense burns with fragrance sweet, 
But sweeter yet if | were not so poor; 

The best that I could buy for I am poor. 

Ah, Goddess, hear my prayer. 


For you can hear. 


Your ears are not dead stones that numb your head 
As mine have been these past five years. 


Ah, Goddess, hear. 


But maybe now my tongue has lied 

And makes no sound. I| wish I knew. 

Perhaps my voice is dead—and after? 

The world is but a picture now; and if 

Death dropped the veil, among the spirits 
Could a deaf old woman find the way? 

No hope beyond, and half lost, stumbling now. 


Goddess of Mercy, just one day that | 

Might hear. For in the house across the street 

The foreign lady tells strange things. I know 
That they are strange, for Mei Nai Nai, 

Who has not smiled for twenty years 

Till yesterday, cried, and then through tears 

She smiled, like summer’s sun through falling rain. 
Their lips are twisted by strange words; my eyes 


Are old: I cannot see. 


And even when 


My son has mouthed the words he finds within 

Their books, they seem so strange. 

A story? But what story makes old hearts young? 

I watch his lips until he points above and says one word. 
Goddess of Mercy, let me hear but once that word 

That I may laugh through tears and feel at peace. 


My incense ash has dusted all the floor; 
The Goddess has not heard. 


The word—the word— 


Five years too late. I cannot hear. 


—Robert B. Ekvall in The Alliance Weekly. 
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Hopeful Trends in the Management 
of Deafness’ 


By Vicror R. Avraro, M.D. 


O greater satisfaction can be en- 
joyed in the practice of medicine 


than that which results from vis- 
ible progress in a given field. As far as 
the problem of deafness is concerned, the 
psychological aspects of the unhappy in- 
dividual with such a handicap are hardly 
greater in importance than the broader 
aspects of the individual’s economic bur- 
den to society. It is therefore exceedingly 
gratifying as we review the recent develop- 
ments in regard to deafness to find that 
progress is being made in several direc- 
tions. There are three factors to be con- 
sidered in this discussion, namely: educa- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation. The 
importance of education cannot be too 
strongly emphasized; let us remember that 
there are 3,000,000 hard of hearing chil- 
dren, and that at least 300,000 of these 
have losses so severe that they are handi- 
capped in their schooling. It is safe to 
assume that at least an equal number of 
adults are hard of hearing, without giving 
consideration to the vast number of aged 
people who are handicapped by a physio- 
logical loss of high tone perception. 

The magnitude of the problem, with six 
or seven million persons suffering from 
deafness of varying degrees is thus appar- 
ent. In recent years, efforts have been 
made by such lay organizations as _ the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
to propagandize the importance of recog- 
nizing early the presence of hearing loss. 
It can be said that these efforts, coupled 
with those of individual pioneers in otol- 
ogy, such as Shambaugh, Newhart and 
Macfarlan are bearing fruit. There is ap- 
parent a very definite attitude of coopera- 
tion from the public; children are brought 

*This paper was read at the Annual Scientific As- 
sembly of the D. C. Medical Society, May 5, 1938, 


and appeared also in the September, 1938, Medical 
Annals of the District of Columbia. 


in for examination as soon as a hearing 
defect is suspected. Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations are eager to have speakers from 
the medical profession address them on 
the various phases of child health. The 
radio is being more freely used by the 
medical profession for the purpose of 
ethical scientific propaganda. The cumu- 
lative effect of all these activities is de- 
veloping a health consciousness among the 
people which in years to come is bound 
to have a decided effect upon the morbid- 
ity of such afflictions as deafness. The 
organizations and individuals who are 
crusading in this field command the re- 
spect and cooperation of all. A continued 
campaign of education is a potent factor 
in improving perceptibly the prognosis 
in deafness. 
Improvements in Diagnosis 

Improvements in the diagnosis and 
treatment of deafness are keeping pace 
with the excellent strides obtained by edu- 
cation. The earlier recognition of curable 
deafness is due in great measure to the 
fact that patients seek advice earlier than 
they used to. But in addition to this it 
must be admitted that on the whole otol- 
ogists are better trained and equipped to 
diagnose early and treat successfully that 
large proportion of cases of deafness for 
which something can be done. I refer in 
particular to the catarrhal deafness in 
children and adults and to those insidious 
cases of high tone loss so common in chil- 
dren with unsuspected foci of infection. 

The periodic health examinations con- 
ducted in schools, the campaigns among 
children of preschool age such as we have 
in this city during the month of May, the 
continued efforts of physicians along the 
lines of prevention in private practice or 
in the clinics do much to reduce the inci- 
dence of deafness. 
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Although the audiometer is still to be 
perfected and its use is limited by its 
high cost, it represents unquestionably the 
most accurate means of determining hear- 
ing loss at the present time. It does not 
in any way displace the tuning forks and 
older tests in the differential diagnosis of 
deafness, but it does give a more accurate, 
constant finding, which is easily obtained 
and charted in a short period of time. Its 
use for testing school children is partic- 
ularly valuable. 

We must accept as a fact, therefore, that 
means of diagnosis have definitely been 
improved in the recent past. Are we mak- 
ing any progress in the treatment of deaf- 
ness? Certain types of deafness have 
defied all forms of treatment in the past. 
Not enough is known about the etiology 
and pathology of otosclerosis, for instance, 
to allow the formulation of a rational 
treatment. Periodically articles appear in 
the literature with the description of a 
new surgical procedure, the injection of 
various substances in the tympanic cavity, 
etc., but so far there is no evidence that 
much progress has been made. Continued 
research into the endocrine dyscrasias and 
their relation to the incidence of otoscle- 
rosis may in future years hold the answer 
to this perplexing problem. 


Early Treatment of Otitis Media 


Much of the catarrhal deafness can be 
prevented by the early conservative treat- 
ment of otitis media. Early myringotomy 
with supportive medical treatment is in- 
valuable. Particularly happy are the re- 
sults obtained from the use of sulfanila- 
mide in otitis media. The fact that the 
incidence of mastoiditis, for instance, has 
been so markedly reduced during the past 
year, can to a great extent be due to the 
mildness of the winter and variations in 
bacterial virulence. But all of us have 
had cases in which the early use of sul- 
fanilamide has produced such spectacular 
results that the use of the drug must be 
regarded with considerable optimism. One 
phase of sulfanilamide therapy remains to 
be evaluated during the next few years. 
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I refer to the possible toxic effect of the 
drug upon the eighth nerve, similar to the 
action of such drugs as quinine and 
salicylates. 

Inflation of the eustachian tube and 
massage of the ear drum continues to be 
a valuable treatment in catarrhal deafness, 
in spite of the disappointing results some- 
times obtained. Some plastic processes 
with adhesion of the drumhead to the 
inner wall of the middle ear and stenosis 
of the eustachian tube defy all forms of 
treatment. Bouginage of the eustachian 
tube is still advocated by some otologists; 
results with this treatment have been dis- 
appointing to many of us, however, and 
it is safe to say that at least some cases 
are aggravated by its use. At Episcopal 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital during the 
last 2 years we have been using the Elliot 
heat machine in an effort to evaluate its 
usefulness in the treatment of deafness. 
Although our eventual analysis may fail 
to show any spectacular results as com- 
pared to older methods, it must be said 
that already we are impressed with the 
results obtained in some cases. The best 
results have been obtained in the early 
simple catarrhal cases. However, the more 
advanced catarrhal cases, and even some 
of the cases of mild nerve deafness have 
shown encouraging improvement. Recent 
claims that X-ray therapy is of value in 
catarrhal deafness should not be arbi- 
trarily rejected without allowing for fur- 
ther proof of the value of this therapy. 
It is quite conceivable that X-ray therapy 
may so decrease the amount of lymphoid 
tissue in the nasopharynx as to actually 
be beneficial when this tissue is a factor 
in the etiology of deafness. 

Next to otitis media, a chronic naso- 
pharyngitis is probably the most impor- 
tant factor in the etiology of catarrhal 
deafness. Every effort must be made 
therefore to clear up this focus. The cam- 
paign now in progress against syphilis 
will no doubt be successful in decreasing 
the incidence of syphilitic nerve deafness. 
The recognition of the disease in sudden 

(Continued on page 599) 
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It's Never Too Late to Yearn! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ages on Miss Kinney’s desk. 

“Some more material for that lec- 
ture on teaching old dogs new tricks,” he 
announced. “We’re getting so much that 
perhaps you'd better postpone your talk 
until later—until all the returns are in.” 

“No,” decided Miss Kinney. “I’ve prom- 
ised it rather definitely for the Chapter 
meeting Thursday—that’s almost a week 
off. What did you get this time?” 

Dr. Shelley opened the first package, 
really an envelope, and disclosed a copy 
of The Wilson Bulletin for Librarians for 
September, 1934. 

“They dug this up for me at the Pub- 
lic Library,” he said. “It has a fine ar- 
ticle on achievement after 74.” He turned 
the pages: 

“Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall 
cease to palpitate.” 

He nodded in approval. 

“That’s from Longfellow,” he explained. 
“And he goes on to tell in rhyme that 
Cato learned Greek at 80, Sophocles and 
Theophrastus were writing when past that 
age; Goethe at 80 was putting the finish- 
ing touches on Faust, and S 

“Isn’t there something about moderns?” 
interrupted Betty. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dr. Shelley. ‘“Here’s 
Clara Barton, resigning from the Red 
Cross when she was 83 years old to take 
up new work—vwriting the history of that 
organization. Clemenceau was presiding 
over the Peace Conference when he was 
70. Edison was actively at work at 84. 
Fabre conducted his insect studies when 
past 90. Justice Holmes of the Supreme 
Court a 

Betty laughed. 

“I am planning to tell that amusing 
story about Justice Holmes,” she said. 
“How he was walking along the street in 
Washington with one of the other Justices 


see SHELLEY placed two pack- 











when a very pretty girl passed them. 
Looking back after her, Justice Holmes 
sighed deeply. ‘What wouldn't I give to 
be 70 again!’ he cried.” 

“Proving that it is never too late to— 
yearn?” suggested Dr. Shelley. 

“T think I will mention Clara Barton,” 
said Miss Kinney, thoughtfully. “It’s not 
so much that I want to show that one is 
never too old to learn, but that it is silly 
to refuse to undertake some work we like 
merely because we think we are too old. 
As Pitkin has explained in his ‘Life Be- 
gins at Forty,’ a lot of the world’s best 
work has been done by older people.” 

“Dr. Thorndike of Columbia has found 
that the learning period does not end, that 
the capacity of the individual to learn 
does not end, at 30, 40, 50, 60 or 70,” 
agreed Dr. Shelley. “He finds that the 
capacity of the individual to learn at dif- 
ferent ages is very largely an attitude of 
mind rather than a change in natural 
capacity.” 

“That’s the point I want to make—if 
we want to do a thing we should forget 
about age. Franklin, for example, appar- 
ently did no serious work in the sciences 
until he was 50, yet much of his renown 
is based on his scientific investigations. 
What I want, however, is an illustration 
that shows some one changing his occupa- 
tion late in life—I mean going on to do 
the thing he wants to do, regardless of 
age—or previous condition of servitude!” 

“Open that second package and you'll 
find exactly what you are looking for,” 
promised Dr. Shelley confidently. 

Miss Kinney opened the package. 

“A box of figs! But I thought = 

“They are Calimyrna figs,” explained 
Dr. Shelley, “and Exhibit A for your lec- 
ture. Calimyrna is a trade name—a com- 
bination of California and Smyrna. That 
is, they are Smyrna figs, grown in Cali- 
fornia. And Smyrna figs were introduced 
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into California by a man who did not 
start to work for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on fig investiga- 
tions and other research, until he was 
past 70!” 

“No,” disputed Miss Kinney. “That 
couldn’t be true. There’s a law that com- 
pels Federal workers to retire at 70—some 
classes even before that age. So a man 
couldn’t be appointed at 70.” 

“He was appointed before the present 
retirement law went into effect,” explained 
Dr. Shelley. He took some notes from his 
pocket and glanced through them. “I 
found the information in a Department of 
Agriculture news letter. The man was 
G. P. Rixford, and he was appointed in 
1908, when he was just past 70.”* 

“Go ahead and tell me all about it.” 

“An amazing feature of the story,” 
went on Dr. Shelley, “is that he really 
wasn’t a botanist at all, but a civil engi- 
neer.” 

“My goodness!” 

“Yes, he graduated from McGill Uni- 
versity, Canada, as a civil engineer, and 
worked at that profession until he was 30. 
Then he suddenly decided that he was 
tired of that sort of work, resigned, went 
to California, and became a newspaper 
reporter in San Francisco. It was while 
‘covering the waterfront’ that he became 
interested in the wide variety of fruits 
and vegetables coming to San Francisco 
from all parts of the world.” 

“He became interested in botany—or 
rather, horticulture?” 

“Exactly,” agreed Dr. Shelley. “From 
that time on his hobby was growing and 
studying curious fruits and vegetables. 
When he worked up to the position of 
business manager of the San Francisco 
Bulletin he had an idea: Instead of offer- 
ing the usual trinkets as premiums with 
subscriptions, he gave seeds and plants of 
rare imported varieties. In this way he 
introduced the Smyrna fig and many other 





*The man who made out the appointment papers 
for Rixford was John A. Ferrall, then head clerk 
of the Office of Crop Physiology and Breeding In- 
vestigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture.—EDIrTor. 
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valuable plants into California, work that, 
years later when he was 92, won him the 
Meyer Medal for Distinguished Service in 
the Field of Foreign Plant Introduction.” 

“He was working when he was 92!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Dr. Shelley. “Appointed 
at the age of 70, Rixford went on to give 
the Department 22 years of brilliant serv- 
ice. But I’m going too fast—this was his 
third abrupt change of occupation, be- 
cause he quit the newspaper business in 
1889, apparently deciding that he had 
done enough work. It was quite evidently 
his idea then to spend his remaining 
years quietly on the little farm he had 
purchased. Twenty years later, 1908, he 
seems to have grown tired of this and 
decided to go to work again, and so, just 
past 70, he began the most important 
work of his life, in charge of field investi- 
gations for one of the offices of the United 
States Department of Agriculture.” 

“It seems to me that this is exactly the 
sort of illustration I need,” said Betty 
thoughtfully. “What I am aiming at, of 
course, is to encourage those members 
who, even though comparatively young, 
apparently think life has ended because 
deafness has perhaps made their former 
occupations difficult or impossible. I want 
to show them that they can win success in 
new fields of endeavor — regardless of 
their age.” 

“Rixford’s most productive, his most 
important work, quite evidently was done 
during those 22 years, from the age of 
70 until 92. As one of his associates 
said: ‘Rixford needs no monument. In 
the orchards and gardens of the Pacific 
Coast are his living memorials.’ ” 

“He’s dead?” 

“Yes,” nodded Dr. Shelley. “He was 
killed in a railway accident a few years 
ago, shortly after his 92d birthday. He 
was on his way to San Francisco, taking 
to his office for study some fruit and 

(Continued on page 604) 


tAwarded by David G. Fairchild, well known 
to VouLTA REVIEW readers. Dr. Fairchild is a son- 
in-law of Alexander Graham Bell, and was for sev- 
eral years chairman of the Volta Bureau's Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By FLora CHANDLER 


Synonymous Words 


HE teacher gives each group of 
sentences to one pupil, who stands 
‘ where the whole class can see him 
repeat them. The teacher says the first 
sentence, then writes the first synonym on 
the blackboard. The pupil repeats the 
sentence. The teacher gives the second 
sentence. The pupil repeats the sentence 
and writes the synonym on the board. 


1. The herd of cattle was grazing on the 
grassy plain. 
We saw a drove of wild horses near 
the mountain pass. 
[ saw a flock of wild geese fly across 
the sky. 
A covey of partridges flew up from the 
marsh beside the lake. 
I saw a bevy of school girls coming 
down the path. 
The pack of dogs treed the opossum in 
a swamp five miles from home. 
A large school of fish was swimming 
near the beach. 
The old house on the hill was built 
a hundred years ago. 
The floor was covered with an old- 
fashioned carpet. 
My grandfather brought this antique 
chest from across the sea. 
I liked to study ancient history when 
I went to school. 
Cross word puzzles often contain ob- 
solete words. 
3. I bought a new dress to wear to the 
party. 
We pick fresh strawberries from our 
garden every day. 
Her house has very modern decora- 
tions. 
The hero of the movie deals with the 
situation in a novel way. 
The transaction took place at a recent 
date. 


N 


4. You will injure your health if you 
work so hard. 
Did you hurt yourself when you fell 
on the pavement? 
You cannot harm him by anything you 
say or do. 
That boy is always in mischief when 
his mother goes away. 
The flood caused great damage to the 
farms in the valley. 
5. The flame of the lamp is very clear 
and bright. 
We saw the blaze of the bonfire from 
the top of the hill. 
Flares were lighted to show the direc- 
tion of the wind. 
We saw the flash of the beacon light 
fifteen miles away. 
The glare from the sunlight is very 
hard on the eyes. 
6. The apples fall from the trees in the 
orchard. 
The flowers droop when the weather is 
dry. 
I will drop the subject and say no 
more about it. 
No one knows what caused the ship to 
sink. 
The waters tumble over the rocks into 
the river below. 


Water in Many Forms 


The ice on the pond is very smooth today. 

Do you hear the hail on the window 
pane? 

Our well at the farm has an old oaken 
bucket. 

The flood destroyed a great deal of prop- 
erty. 

A large wave washed the boat upon the 
shore. 

Can you tell where the ocean and the 
Gulf Stream meet? 

The waters of the brook splashed over 
the rocks. 
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The great flood at the time of Noah was 
called “The Deluge.” 

Did you ever roll a snow ball? 

The waters of the fountain sparkle in the 
moonlight. 

We heard the roar of the torrent coming 
down the mountainside. 

We saw the waterfall as we came around 
the curve. 

Would you like to run the rapids in a 
boat? 

The earliest steam engine was described 
by Hero about one hundred and fifty 
B. C. 

Purple hyacinths and other water lilies 
are growing in the canal. 

We stood on a rustic bridge over a 
winding stream. 

The sleet formed an icy sheath on the 
branches of the trees. 

The movements of the tide are caused by 
the attraction of the moon and the sun. 

The water from the spring is as cold as 
ice. 

The Nile River basin is one of the largest 
in the world. 

The rain fell for forty days and nights. 


The Other Pianist 


When Paderewski was a student at a mu- 
sic conservatory in Berlin, he went on a 
tour of concerts as accompanist to an im- 
portant violin professor at the conserva- 
tory. 

They went to Evian, a small watering 
place in Poland. Upon their arrival they 
found that there was no piano to be had 
except a very old instrument in bad con- 
dition. The hammers would resound to 
the touch by lifting, but would not fall 
down again; they would remain immov- 
able in the air. 

Paderewski was in a predicament. What 
could he do? While the hammers hung 
in the air the tone would still continue to 
sound. He was pretty sure that when he 
accompanied the violin he might get 
through, for the violin would carry the 
main air, but he was fearful when he 
thought of playing his solo pieces. 

He worked over the hammers trying to 
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fix them, but it was no use. Up they 
flew and up they stayed! It was a dread- 
ful moment for Paderewski, for he knew 
he could never play his solo unless some- 
thing were done. 

There was a young student who had 
come along on the tour just for the fun 
of it. He was eager to help them. He 
suggested that Paderewski play, and he 
would push the hammers down as fast as 
they went up. He felt he could do it so 
quickly that the audience would not no- 
tice. There was nothing else to do, so 
Paderewski agreed. 

The concert started, but with an unusual 
and amusing incident. The prefect of the 
place had decided to come. He was a 
Russian general. He arrived in a great 
carriage, and was attended by a tall Cos- 
sack. The general declared that he would 
not only listen to the concert, but would 
even pay for his ticket, which was a very 
generous thing for him to do. But he 
would not mingle with the public. He 
was far above that. He said: 

“I will come to your concert on only 
one condition, and that is you must open 
the windows and I, myself, and wife, and 
all my children will listen to the concert 
from the outside.” 

So, after these arrangements were made, 
they began the concert. The student 
friend was standing close to the piano 
pushing the hammers down as quickly as 
they flew up into the air. The accom- 
paniments for the violinist were not so 
bad; there were chords and arpeggioes, so 
the young helper did not work so very 
hard, as of course not all the hammers 
were defective. 

But when Paderewski began his solos, 
the young man’s hands flew like birds 
from side to side. He had to lean far 
across the piano and dart and weave back 
and forth in constant motion. Paderewski 
was playing, but his helper had to do all 
the work. It seemed like a race. It 
seemed that the young helper was trying 
to keep up with Paderewski, but never 
could, and the piano came out victor. 


(Continued on page 602) 
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Rehabilitation Is A Two Sided Affair 


By EvLizABETH CHAMBLESS 


HARLES S. is really rehabilitation 
( material. He is one of the best 

examples I know of the truth that 
rehabilitation, like a quarrel, takes two to 
achieve. The officer cannot accomplish 
anything unless the client does his full 
share. Charles S. does his share, and more. 

I met him in a hearing-aid office one 
morning. The office manager introduced 
him by saying, “This boy must take up 
lip reading. He cannot be fitted with a 
hearing aid.” 

Charles is a very likeable and ambitious 
boy of twenty. He went with me to my 
office and I tried him out with lip reading 
and saw that he would make a good pu- 
pil. Then I gave him the name of the 
County Rehabilitation officer and let him 
go; but not before we had become ac- 
quainted. 

He told me that he lost all his hearing 
at sixteen with a very severe case of teta- 
nus. Otologist after otologist had been 
visited. They all said the same thing. 
There seemed to be no reason why he 
couldn’t hear. He just couldn't. 

He said, “No ear phone can help me 
but when new ones come out I always 
try them. You never can tell! The spe- 
cialists all said my hearing might come 
like it went. But, gee, 1 was lucky. Most 
everybody dies with lockjaw. My jaws 
were locked six months. The doctors even 
told me I would die. They said, ‘You 
can’t get over this!” But I showed ’em.” 

He is working in a bakery, and when 
he started his lip reading he talked about 
his job and of how much he loves it. He 
said, “I am working as a molder now. 
That’s not much of a job, maybe, and 
maybe I sound crazy to say I want to be 
a master baker. But you can go to a 
bakers’ college where they teaclr you to 
be a ‘real baker.’ ” 

When I told him I was sure he could 
be one if he wanted to, he said, “What I 


want to be is just the finest master baker 
I can be. They have wonderful jobs. 
They do all sorts of fancy things and 
have secret recipes that just ordinary bak- 
ers can’t ever get to know about. Here | 
am, just a molder, but the way I figure it, 
even the master bakers had to start at the 
bottom.” 

One day he said, “Gee, I like my job! 
They write down the orders for me and | 
don’t have any trouble at all. About 
thirty-five boys have started to work in 
the bakery since I went to work there. 
Almost every one quit, but I stayed. The 
other boys didn’t have anything the mat- 
ter with them, so they thought they could 
get better jobs. But jobs are hard for a 
deaf boy to get, so I kept on working. 
The other boys didn’t know that what you 
learn is a lot more important than how 
much money you get.” 

He is studying English and spelling 
and learning to pronounce new words and 
to use them. When the vocational school 
opens in the fall he will take typing and 
arithmetic, because they will be useful to 
a master baker. 

One day he told me about being able 
to hear one of those toy noise makers 
called a cricket. He had first heard it at 
Boy Scout camp. Immediately his father 
returned him to the otologist who gave 
him another test—to no avail. 

That morning we went again to the 
hearing aid office. Surely he could hear 
something. Again we were told it was 
hopeless. My face must have shown my 
disappointment because Charles _ said, 
“That’s all right. That’s what they al- 
ways tell me.” 

Yesterday he sheepishly pulled a cricket 
from his pocket. He said, “I can hear 
this!” And he could. 

Again we went down to the hearing aid 
office and he was tried out with the flat 
ear piece and a powerful aid. He could 
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not hear the demonstrator but he did hear 
my own high pitched voice. Later he 
heard the radio and could recognize the 
fact that a man was talking, although he 
could not understand words. 

He is to have the use of the hearing 
aid during his lip reading lesson. 

He said, “Gee! Maybe I can hear music 
again.” 

A few days ago we were discussing his 
difficulty about his voice, over which he 
has little control. He said, “Say, why 
couldn’t a fellow fix up a megaphone or 
something like that, and talk to himself? 
Couldn’t he learn to pitch his voice if he 
got some idea of volume control?” 
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In less than five minutes he had sug- 
gested three practical inventions for the 
hard of hearing, two at least of which 
sounded feasible. 

“My grandfather was an inventor,” he 
remarked. “He got patents on a lot of 
things. Even if I am deaf, I can do 
things, too, can’t 1?” 

He has decided that he will take up 
radio and electricity along with his other 
subjects at vocational school, “for fun.” 

We talked about vocations and avoca- 
tions. His electrical experiments, he says, 
will go along with his master baker’s job. 
Nobody has to prod Charles S. He is 


rehabilitation material. 





What Does the Volta Bureau Do? 


do with him. Sometimes I wonder if 

he’s all there!” 

The little woman’s eyes filled with tears. 
Somebody had sent her to the Volta Bu- 
reau in the hope of finding help for her 
favorite nephew, a boy of nine. He had 
been a beautiful child, she explained, hap- 
py, responsive, affectionate, showing every 
sign of intelligence. Then, just as he was 
learning to talk a little, had come a brief 
illness. He didn’t seem to be very sick, 
but somehow he didn’t seem the same af- 
terwards—went around looking dazed, and 
didn’t pay much attention to people, or 
listen to what they said. 

“By the time he was four,” she went on, 
“he had become almost stupid looking. 
He could hardly talk at all, and didn’t say 
anything in a whole sentence—just dis- 
connected words, and sometimes we 
couldn’t understand those. His older 
brothers didn’t want to play with him, and 
teased him, and he just got worse and 
worse until we knew something dreadful 
must be the matter. 

“His mother took him to every doctor 
she heard of, but nobody did him any 


good. Finally, when he was five, one of 


| JUST don’t see what we're going to 


them found out that his hearing was poor. 
Since then things have been better. No- 
body teases him any more, and we all try 
to talk loud enough for him to hear, but 
he hasn’t learned a thing at school, even 
when we had a private tutor for him. He 
can’t even say good sentences, much less 
write them. He is as stubborn as a mule, 
and doesn’t want to have a thing to do 
with anybody. Oh..... !” leaning across 
the desk in doubt and apprehension, “do 
you think there could be anything the 
matter with his mind?” 


A handsome young chap of nineteen 
strode into the superintendent’s office at 
the Volta Bureau. “Got time to talk to me 
a minute?” he said. “Dad told me you 
were asking how I liked my new phone, 
so I thought I'd run in and tell you about 
it. See? You’d hardly know I had it on, 
and boy, can I hear with it! I went to hear 
Kreisler the other night and sat eight rows 
back, and I don’t believe I missed a note. 
I could hear the announcements, too—got 
everything Bill did. Of course I guess I 
had to listen harder than he did, but I 
got it!” 

Believe it or not, this was the boy whose 
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family, ten years ago, had feared he might 
be feeble minded. A series of skillful 
teachers of the deaf, found by the Volta 
Bureau, more understanding help at home, 
based on Volta Bureau suggestions, and 
finally a school with an absence of regi- 
mentation, had reached his really supe- 
rior mind, trained his fair hearing, and 
accomplished the apparent miracle. Still 
slightly retarded, but almost completely 
adjusted, he was well on the way to use- 
ful citizenship. 
* * * * 

“No school for deaf is here in two thou- 
sand miles,” she wrote. “What I can do 
for my baby? No can talk. Nothing hear 
—nothing! In all my life I never see deaf 
baby. I have read every books I can find. 
One says Volta Bureau gives information 
for parents of deaf children so I write to 
you. Who can teach my baby?” 


A far country; a mother struggling with 
a strange language, but a mother educated, 
intelligent, and with means. Today her baby 
is in one of the best schools for the deaf in 
the world, and she writes that he is learn- 
ing fast, thanks to the guidance given her 
by the Volta Bureau. As for herself, she 
says: “My world is all made over.” 

* * * * 

“Every hearing aid man I went to told 
me something different. There are three 
companies in this town, and all three of 
them are trying their best to sell me an 
instrument. One man says I ought to use 
bone conduction, another says that would 
be the worst possible thing for me, and 
the third says I have nerve deafness. My 
doctor doesn’t even know the names of 
the different instruments. You can’t imag- 
ine how thankful I was to hear about the 
Vota Review and get that article in the 
September number about hearing aids. It 
told me just exactly what I wanted to 
know, and I can hardly wait to try that 
word test on these instruments and see 
whether I really can hear with any of 
them well enough to buy it. Please send 
me some of the charts as svon as they are 
reprinted. I was just about to take a long, 
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expensive trip to , to try the in. 
struments there, but I think you have 
saved me that money.” 

* * * * 

Day after day, for fifty years, the Volta 
Bureau and the Association which owns it 
have been doing work of the sort these 
illustrations describe. Obscure, unobtru- 
sive, unspectacular, but fired with a burn. 
ing determination to make the world aware 
of deafness and the need for its prevention, 
to alleviate the misfortunes of those whom 
it has attacked, the information center 
maintained on a quiet street in old George- 
town has poured out to every corner of 
this country, and to many others, a small 
but steady flow of educational facts and 
sympathetic service. 

Is it worth while? Who could doubt 
it? Who could fail to realize that here is 
a force for good that should be multiplied 
and expanded many times over? 

Only the uninformed! 

In 1940 the Volta Bureau and the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf will have a joint 
celebration of their fiftieth birthdays. With 
this in mind, a grateful friend who has 
received help of the kind described in one 
of the stories above presented a beautiful 
Birthday Book and a generous check, ex- 
pressing the hope that other friends would 
wish to join with her in the accumulation 
of a fund to be presented at the anniver- 
sary celebration, to help defray some of 
the costs of work of this kind, and to open 
the way for more. 

The Birthday Book now contains a long 
list of names and many heart-warming 
messages. The little fund in the savings 
bank is growing slowly and steadily. Will 
it reach a size sufficient to cover that 
longed-for library work? To take care of 
that educational program? Will the name 
of every Association member and every 
friend of the Volta Bureau appear in the 
Book? Will they all send messages? And 
will some of them try to interest outsiders 
in swelling the fund? Yes—if you care! 

Then it will indeed be a Golden Birth- 
day. 
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Birthday Contributors—Through September, 1938 


Marcia Lee Ackley 
Catharine D. Adams 
Melda E. Alber 

Sophia Alcorn 

Amplivox, Ltd. (England) 
Beda L. Anderson 

Susan B. Arnold 

Franz L. Ascher 

La Moyne Ascher 
Dorothy L. Bachman 
Ruth Bailey 

Mary F. Ballenger 

Mary Grey Barron 
Margaret C. Bauman 
Doris J. Bedford (Canada) 
Josephine Bennett 

Elsie Bensing 

Elizabeth Benson 

Anne B. Berkeley 

Amelia E. Berry 

Louise Berry 

Eleanor L. Bird 

Mable N. Blake (Canada) 
Margaret Bodycomb 
Alfred L. Brown 

Mrs. Florence A. Browne 
M. Ethel Bruce 

Martha E. Bruhn 

Edith Buell 

Mrs. Edith Burbank 
Mabel M. Campbell (Canada) 
Mr. & Mrs. John L. Caple 
Katharine Chrisman 
Jeannette J. Christmas 
Mrs. Michael W. Clarken 
Gay Clifton 

George E. Coleman 
Julien H. Collins 

Gladys M. Conner 

W. O. Connor 

Louise E. Cornell 

Ella W. Crile 

John Yale Crouter 

Helen I. Cryder 


Alice H. Damon 
Virginia H. Davenport 
Everett H. Davies 
Rachel Dawes Davies 
Charlotte E. Denison 
Marion A. Des Champs 
Louis Di Carlo 
Katherine A. Donnelly 
Helen G. Doremus 
Frank M. Driggs 
Mary Dugane 
Evelina Dunbar 
Arthur H. Ehlert 
Leonard Elstad 
Grace D. Ely 
Elizabeth H. Eylers 
Minnie B. Fabregas 
A. Farrar (England) 
Ralph W. Farrar 
Katherine R. Feeley 
John A. Ferrall 
Edith Fitzgerald 
Catherine Ford (Canada) 
T. C. Forrester 
Bertha M. Foss 
Ruth M. Fowler 
Helen Fox 

Mrs. Thomas F. Fox 
Merle E. Frampton 
Alice B. Francis 
Helen Gerst Francis 
Henrietta Francis 
Phyllis Freck 

Irving Fusfeld 
Helen F. Gardner 
Sara Dunn Gardner 
Marion W. Gare 
Anthony E. Geraci 
Josephine Gillespie 
Elinor M. Goldfarb 
Anne Gordon 

Anna Gose 

Dorothy Graef 

June Grandia 


Mabel H. Gray 

Mrs. R. E. Green 
Ciwa Griffiths 
Mildred A. Groht 
Elbert A. Gruver 
Percival Hall 

Annie Halsall 
Elizabeth Hammond 
Elizabeth Hanzelick 
Hattie Harrell 

Viola Harwood 
Gertrude Hatfield 
Ruth Hayes 

Harold Hays, M.D. 
Lula Belle Highsmith 
Julia F. Hilditch 
Nora Hisey 
Albertine Hoeffler 
Sig Hoenig 
Clarence V. Hudgins 
Evelyn Humphreys 
Ebba Olson Hunt 
J. Franklin Hunt 
Mrs. Anna C. Hurd 
Walter H. Huth 
Edmisten W. Iles 
Ruth M. Iles 

Olive M. Jaques 
Irma Johnson 

Anne M. Jones 
Ralph W. Jones 
Anne L. Joyce 
Emma Kellogg 

Mrs. S. S. Kelly 
Edith F. Kendall 
Mildred Kennedy 
Alice Kent 
Margaret S. Kent 
Cora Elsie Kinzie 
Thomas Kline 
Alice Knowles 
Dorothy E. Kohlman 
Esther D. Krallman 
Margaret Laird 
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GOLDEN BIRTHDAYS 
The Volta Bureau—June 27, 1937 


The American Association—August 26, 1940 


“It is not the coin I give you that counts, but 
the warmth that it carries with it from my hand.” 


Please detach this slip, fill in the blank on the 
other side, and send it with your check. No 
amount is too small to give—or too large! 
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Archie F. Leard (Canada) 

John J. Lee 

Louise Wilson Lee (Hawaii) 

Bessie N. Leonard 

Lucie M. Lewin 

D. Ellis Lit 

Marie Lloyd 

Mildred J. Lloyd 

Alta M. Lux 

Jean F. Macdonald (Canada) 

Nellie V. MacDonald (Canada) 

A. C. Manning 

Musa Marbut 

Margaret McAyeal 

Clayton L. McLaughlin 

Helen McMurrich (Canada) 

Arthur Meacham 

Irene Middleton (Canada) 

Ada R. Miller 

Anne Small Miller 

Arah Harriet Miller 

Lenna Bryant Miller 

Linda K. Miller 

Mabel F. Miller 

Marjorie B. Miller 

S. D. Mishra (India) 

Harriet Montague 

Monumental Printing 

Dorothy M. Morris 

Wilhelmina Mulfinger 

Anna Murphy 

Margaret Murphy 

Yawaragi Nagai (Japan) 

National Engraving Company 

Mrs. 
schutz 

Mary C. New 

Dr. & Mrs. Horace Newhart 

Neil Nichol 

Marion B. Nickel 

Mrs. James F. Norris 

Helen Northrup 

Louise Stuart Nowlin 


Company 


Mr. & Mrs. F. C. Numbers, Jr. 


Mary E. Numbers 
Mary I. O’Brien 
Clarence D. O’Connor 


Louise Morgenstern Neu- 


Evangeline C. O'Hara 

N. Emelie Olson 

Mildred E. O’Neal 
Livingston Patton 

Ruth Paxson 

Grace E. Peck 

Mary Huntington Pew 
Mrs. H. T. Poore 

Alvin E. Pope 

Lenora E. Porter 

Mary B. Probyn 

Mrs. a. Worthen Proctor 
Maggie Neel Proctor 
Josephine Quinn 

Edith H. Radcliffe 

Mary Frances Ragin 

Mrs. Carl E. Rankin 
Rhoda M. Ressler 
Katharine B. Rice 

Beatrice Rierdon (Canada) 
Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell 
Henrietta Ruthven 

Mr. & Mrs. Arthur J. Ryan 
Alma L. Ryder 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
Mrs. William A. Saks 
Estelle E. Samuelson 
Julia W. Savage 

Beatrice Schaffer 

Mrs. F. W. Schiller (Cuba) 
Alice Schilling 

Lucille D. Schoolfield 
Dorothy Schultz 

Helen Scriver 

Inez Serumgard 

C. J. Settles 

Girlue Wild Sincell 

Sister M. Gerard, M. H. 
Sister M. Sylvania, C. S. J. 
Sister Mary Virginia 

Mr. & Mrs. M. M. Slotnick 
Mrs. Mathilda W. Smith 
Mildred B. Stanton 

Anna L. Staples 

A. L. Starr 

J. Lyman Steed 

R. Moore Stelle 
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R. H. Stetson 

Mary Anne Stevens 
Helen H. Still 

Charles G. Stott & Company 
Alice Streng 

Elmer E. Strong 

Ora Swartwood 

Harris Taylor 

Ruth M. Taylor 

May C. Templeman 
Harriet M. Thompson 
Eugenia Thornton 
Josephine B. Timberlake 
Mary Timoney 

Russell Triebert 

Erin Tubbs 

Helen E. Tucker 
Walter J. Tucker 
Richard Thorpe Turner 
Louise Upham 
Gertrude Van Adestine 
Mary R. Van Nest 
Margaret Mary Walsh 
Ethel Warfield 
Florence Warner 

Helen D. Watrous 

Mrs. Ruth K. Webb 
Mrs. Samuel Weil 
Katherine R. West 
Irene Westfall 

Clara H. Weston 
Adelaide P. Wheeler 
Rachel M. Wilcox 
Elizabeth K. Williams 
Ellen Gifford Williams 
Katharine Williams 
Ida H. Wilson 

Maud Wimbish 
Pauline K. Winkler 
Matie E. Winston 
Johnita Work 

Mrs. Margaret Work 
Elizabeth W. Wriggle 
June Yale 

Madeleine Carter Young 
Mr. & Mrs. J. D. Zellerbach 


Elinor C. Zimmerman 


Ta idaeipeasieitnatcaininasniicente —————-——————--—-——--5 


VoLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th Street, N. W.., 


Washington, D. C. 


Please put 


my name and message in the Birthday 


I should like to contribute to the 
Book. 


Golden Birthday Fund. 
Address _. 
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All the Techniques of Deafness 


The Handicap of Deafness, by Irene R. 
Ewing, M.Se. and Alex. W. G. Ewing, 
M.A., Ph.D. Longmans Green & Co., 
London and New York. Cloth, 327 pp. 
Indexed. Illustrated. Price, $5.40. 


This is one of the most important and 
valuable works on deafness published in 
many years. It is hard not to say the most 
important. Certainly it is the most com- 
prehensive, the most painstaking, the most 
clearly thought out, as well as the most 
revolutionary. 

It deals with the educational and psy- 
chological problems of the deaf and of 
the hard of hearing; with the measure- 
ment of hearing, and the development of 
its use; with the value of lip reading; 
with the characteristics of hearing aids, 
and their use in the education of the 
deaf as well as in the rehabilitation of 
the hard of hearing. There are chapters 
on the development of speech for the 
deaf child and the means of arresting 
deterioration of speech in the hard of 
hearing adult. 

The authors state positively at the be- 
ginning that “there is no such thing as 
a clear cut border line between the ‘deaf 
and dumb’ and that large section of the 
population of every age which suffers 
from defective hearing.” The first chap- 
ters deal with the deafened adult, his 
psychological and practical difficulties, 
and the means of alleviating them through 
lip reading and hearing aids. The au- 
thors believe that 80 per cent of adult 
hard of hearing persons can use an elec- 
trical valve (vacuum tube) hearing aid 
with definite advantage. They base this, 


as well as all their r 

other statements, on 

a multitude of exact 

tests. They also be- 

lieve that lip read- 

ing is an indispen- 

sable adjunct to a 

hearing aid, and 

they show diagrams 

to prove some inter- 

esting contentions 

in regard to this as- 

sociation. Forty per cent of the consonants 
of speech, they say, may be understood by 
a deafened person depending on lip read- 
ing alone; 63 per cent (approximately) by 
the same person using a hearing aid 
alone; whereas by using lip reading and 
a hearing aid, the same individual can 
understand approximately 87 per cent of 
consonantal sounds. 

As for the deaf child, Chapter XIV 
begins with the statement, “For the first 
time in history, powerful and reliable 
apparatus is available, by means of 
which 70 per cent of the children who are 
born deaf, or who acquire deafness dur- 
ing infancy, can be enabled to use their 
ears, although in many instances only to 
a very limited extent, in learning to talk.” 
To be sure, the “70 per cent” is qualified, 
but there it is, and the authors proceed 
to show that, even when children cannot 
hear enough to distinguish words they 
can be enabled to hear the sound of the 
human voice, including their own voices, 
and thereby be stimulated and stirred and 
their understanding and reproduction of 
speech sounds greatly improved. 
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How all of this will be received by the 
reactionaries who are trying to play King 
Knut to the waves of evidence rolling up 
in regard to the value of using the residual 
hearing of deaf children remains to be 
seen. There is nothing romantic about the 
evidence presented in this book. Every 
bit of it is documented, tagged, graphed, 
and set forth in detail. 

The authors are scientists, and all their 
findings have been reached by laboratory 
methods. They are also teachers who 
can not only do the thing but tell other 
people how to do it. Far too few edu- 
cators of the deaf have kept exact records, 
fewer still have published the results of 
their experience. The Ewings give regu- 
larly to the world news of what they 
have found out, and the authenticity of 
their news is beyond cavil. 

Their laboratory and workshops are in- 
tegral parts of the department of the edu- 
cation of the deaf at the University of 
Manchester. Their studies have been 
conducted through years of experiments 
with children in the schools for the deaf 
at Manchester and elsewhere in England, 
as well as with hundreds of hard of hear- 
ing adults who have visited the clinic of 
the University. Mrs. Ewing is at the 
head of the department of teacher train- 
ing. She has herself suffered a loss of 
hearing. 

Every statement that is made shows 
that it results from long familiarity with 
deafness. Perhaps this is nowhere more 
clear than in the treatment of lip reading. 
Too often, statements about lip reading, 
even when offered by those familiar with 
the deaf, have an academic flavor; but 
no such criticisms could be made of this 
book. All through the text, lip reading 
is repeatedly mentioned as a necessary 
aid for all those with defective hearing, 
no matter what the degree of hearing loss; 
and throughout, the reader is conscious 
that the writer knows exactly what she 
is talking about. 

As for the sections about hearing and 
the use of residual hearing, they reveal 
so much knowledge, such carefully proved 
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procedure, so much familiarity with the 
intricate technique of measuring sound 
and the capacity to hear sound, that they 
alone make the book invaluable. 

The final chapters deal with the educa- 
tion of the deaf child through the “hear. 
ing-lip-reading method.” The authors 
have worked for years with classes of 
deaf children; have made thousands of 
audiograms of children at different stages 
of using a hearing aid; have tested their 
intelligence, educational attainment, speech 
and language. In conclusion, they assert 
that the use and training of hearing ca- 
pacity are invaluable in the education 
of the deaf. They add, however, that 
“the need for careful, thorough teaching 
is as great as ever.” They cannot say 
enough against the hit-or-miss method of 
using a hearing aid with a class of deaf 
children. One of their purposes in writ- 
ing this book is to demonstrate what can 
and what cannot be done with an am- 
plifier and what the teacher has to learn 
before she tries to use one. 

No person who is professionally or per- 
sonally concerned with the problems of 
deafness can afford to be without this 


book.—H. M. 





Diagnosing Vocal Difficulties 
Voice for Speech. By Frederick Wesley 
Orr. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ince. 
New York, 1938. 283 pp. 
This book was written as a result of 


ten years’ experimentation in diagnosing 
and correcting vocal difficulties. The au- 
thor states that if he has learned any- 
thing during that time in regard to vocal 
training, it has been “the necessity of 
discovering the cause of the vocal difh- 
culty, whether it be in the thinking, the 
lack of emotional control, objectionable 
personality traits, or a defective vocal 
apparatus; and once the cause has been 
discovered, working specifically for the 
removal of that cause.” 

The author considers wholly undesirable 
the type of instruction which prescribes 
the same set of exercises and drills for 
all students, and ignores individual dif- 
ferences. Probably with this in mind, a 
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series of diagnostic charts is given for 
analyzing faults of coordination, breath- 
ing, tone imitation, modulation, and ab- 
normalities of the speech organs. It is 
suggested that the pupil be placed in a 
speaking situation, while the teacher 
thoughtfully considers such questions as, 
“Does fear prevent normal coordina- 
tions?” “Is the breathing controlled? 
labored? audible?” “Are vowels cor- 
rectly enunciated?” etc. 

Both the diagnostic charts and the 
principles of correction are clearly stated, 
and appear to be practical. Mr. Orr ex- 
plains that his aims were “to contribute 
in a broad sense to the education of the 
student and to attack specifically his voice 
problems,” and expresses the belief that 
“the training suggested in these pages, 
if properly applied, will contribute to 
the attainment of these stated aims.” 

—LuciLLe D. SCHOOLFIELD. 





New Books for Young Readers 


The How and Why Science Books 


Sunshine and Rain, and We See, by 
George Willard Frasier and Helen Dol- 
man. Illustrated by Guy Brown Wiser. 
Prices 60 cents and 20 cents. 

Through the Year, and Winter Comes and 
Goes, by George Willard Frasier, Helen 
Dolman and Kathryn Van Noy. Iilus- 
trated by Guy Brown Wiser. Prices, 72 
cents and 84 cents. 


These are four delightful little books, 
included in the Scientific Living Series, 
and published by the L. W. Singer Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York. “We See” 
is a pre-primer, and consists only of pic- 
tures with brief captions, usually single 
words. “Sunshine and Rain,” is for 
primer scholars. It has a picture on 
each page, with a short sentence describ- 
ing the natural objects illustrated. To- 
ward the end of the book, the sentences 
are expanded into short paragraphs. 
“Through the Year” is intended for first 
grade pupils; and “Winter Comes and 
Goes” for second grade. The series also 
includes Book Three, “The Seasons Pass;” 
a Teacher’s Manual to help the teacher 
in presenting the material of all five 
titles; and a seatwork booklet to accom- 
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pany “We See.” All the books are 
charming, and the illustrations are works 
of art. They would serve admirably as 
supplementary reading for deaf children; 
and the first two, especially, should lighten 
the labor of teachers and parents pre- 
paring charts for beginning readers. Here 
are really lovely pictures of “day,” 
“night,” “rain,” “snow,” “the wind 
blows,” “the sun shines,” “snow and ice,” 
“summer,” “winter,” “dog,” “rabbit,” 
“leaves,” “flowers,” etc. The vocabulary 
is progressive, the same words used in 
Book One recurring in Book Two, with ad- 
ditional supplementary language. 





New Ideas on Speech Correction 


Principles and Practices of Speech Correc- 
tion. By James F. Bender and Victor 
M. Kleinfeld. Pittman Publishing Cor- 
poration. New York, 1938. 298 pp. 


The teacher of speech might well won- 
der if a new book on the theory of speech 
correction would add anything to the 
numerous excellent books now on the 
market. Yet the authors of this volume 
have not only succeeded in presenting new 
material which is practical and helpful, 
but offer that which is old in a refreshing 
and readable style. Chapters on diagnos- 
ing the speech defective, the classification 
of “medical” and “non-medical” speech 
disorders, the treatment of functional dis- 
orders, guidance of student and parent, 
hearing disabilities, etc., contain a wealth 
of detailed information that can not fail 
to be useful. 

Teachers of speech correction who 
are not familiar with “Rate-Control” 
technique will find the section on “Ap- 
plying Reeducational Techniques in the 
Treatment of Functional Speech Disor- 
ders” of special interest. Discussing “Rate- 
Control,” the authors advise submitting 
a faulty speech pattern to a slow-mag- 
nifying process to enable the student to 
observe, sense, and hear the exact faults 
which he makes. They compare this pro- 
cess to that of the swimming coach who 
takes and shows slow-motion pictures 
of his team during a work-out in order 
that the individual may see his mistakes 
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of form and action and overcome them. 

Parents and classroom teachers, as well 
as teachers of speech correction, could 
profit by reading the chapter on hearing 
disabilities. “It is a truism that defective 
hearing is more difficult to detect than 
defective sight or speech,” say the au- 
thors. They add the thought that many 
a child considered feeble-minded is only 
deaf, his seeming stupidity resulting from 
a lack of comprehension based upon au- 
ditory deficiency—a fact well known to 
educators of the deaf, but not always 
recognized by teachers in schools for 
hearing children. 

Selected bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter, a carefully compiled list 
of health, educational and other co-op- 
erating agencies, and a glossary of com- 
prehensive terms contribute to the use- 
fulness of the book. 

—LucitLeE D. SCHOOLFIELD. 





Public Administration Organizations 


Public Administration Organizations. A Di- 
rectory. 1938-39. Fourth edition. Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago. 
Cloth, 183 pp. 


This directory lists and describes “the 
voluntary, unofficial associations, organiza- 
tions and agencies which have some direct 
or apparent relationship to the processes 
of public administration.” “On the one 
hand,” states the introduction, “these agen- 
cies modify, interpret and extend the for- 
mal framework of Public Administration. 
On the other hand they encourage, restrain, 
guide, advise and in other ways affect the 
activities of public officials and public 
employees in the performance of their ad- 
ministrative duties.” In all, 558 national 
organizations, 1,342 state organizations, 
80 regional and 87 Canadian organiza- 
tions are listed and described. The de- 
scription includes membership, finances, 
secretariat, activities, affiliations and pub- 
lications. The organizations listed in the 
field of deafness are the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf, and the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
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Adult Deaf Workers in Germany 


Rother, K. A. The national professional 
contests of 1937 and the deaf (Der 
Reichsberufswettkampf 1937 und die Ge. 
hérlosen). Die deutsche Sonderschule, 
September, 1937 (635-639). 

The deaf were encouraged to enter the 
national professional contests with the un- 
derstanding that their work would be 
judged on an equal basis with that of 
others. In 1936 there were 58 deaf en- 
trants and several won high rank. In 1937 
the number of deaf entrants increased to 
183 and recognition was won in trades 
such as dressmaking, cabinet making, shoe 
making, harness making, type setting, and 
work with fur. These contests are planned 
to arouse in the workers of the country 
a feeling of pride in their own skill and 
it is hoped that deaf apprentices and their 
masters will keep in touch with the move- 
ment and continue to participate in them. 





A List of Books for Retarded Readers 

“Choosing the Right Book,” is the title 
of a booklet recently published by the 
California Library Association. It is a 
list for teachers and librarians to use with 
retarded readers, and was prepared by the 
Library Association’s Committee on Reme- 
dial Reading. The titles are listed by 
grades from the fourth grade through 
junior high school. There is also a list 
of books that appeal to slow readers be- 
cause of their factual content and illustra- 
tions. For each item the name of the 
book, the author’s name, the publisher, and 
the price are given. 





Ay, Eye; Ear, Hear! 

The above is the graphic title of the 
new publication issued quarterly in mim- 
eograph form by the Auckland Branch 
of the New Zealand League for the Hard 
of Hearing. The first number appeared 
early in 1938, and the second issue has 
been recently received. A statement of its 
editorial policy says: “The magazine is 
intended to be a friendly meeting ground 
where hard of hearing persons may re- 
capture the joy of sharing the pleasant 
experiences of life.” Not a had idea for 
any magazine. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”- 


Oklahoma and the Hard of Hearing 

Mr. Baker Bonnell, State Supervisor of 
Public School Program for those of De- 
ficient Hearing, has published a mimeo- 
graphed report of the results of audio- 
metric surveys of public school children 
recently carried on in Oklahoma. Over 
30,000 children in more than 40 repre- 
sentative school systems were tested, and 
it was found that 9 per cent of the chil- 
dren failed to hear normally at the time 
of the test. The rather large percentage 
is due to the fact that a deficiency of 
6 S. U. was taken as indicating a hear- 
ing loss that required special attention, 
whereas in the majority of tests else- 
where in the United States, 9 S. U. loss 
has been the starting point. The cases 
showing 6 S. U. loss comprised 55 per 
cent of all the disclosed cases. The 
seventh grade had a higher percentage 
of children with hearing loss than any 
of the other grades. It was noted also 
that many of the children who revealed 
hearing troubles also had deficient health 
in other directions. In his report, Mr. 
Bonnell remarks, “The prime value of 
the group audiometer is in the range of 
the so-called ‘borderline’ deficiencies. It 
is important to the child himself, to his 
parents, to his teachers, and to the local 
board of education, to be able to identify 
through one or the other of the regular 
yearly surveys all the children in any sys- 
tem in whose cases the hearing is to a 
greater than average degree vulnerably 


Lewis Carroll. 


related to certain other easily observable 
and more easily controlled physical cir- 
cumstances.” 

A statewide program is being worked 
out under Mr. Bonnell’s direction to carry 
on the follow up work which these tests 
indicate. It includes provisions for rural 
schools as well as city school systems, 
and aims at providing lip reading in- 
struction and other special attention for 
every child who reveals any measure of 
defective hearing. 





Left Handed Writing 


A recent publication by Dr. Warren 
H. Gardner, of Iowa State University, 
is a Manual of Instructions for Left Hand- 
ed Writing, prepared for use in _psy- 
chological and speech clinics and for pen- 
manship teachers. As many deaf chil- 
dren are left handed, Dr. Gardner’s care- 
ful study should be of especial interest 
to teachers of the deaf. In making sys- 
tematic observations of 25,000 school 
children Dr. Gardner found that in 
every group of from 30 to 36 pupils there 
were from one to four left handed writ- 
ers. He noted their difficulties and the 
obvious handicaps forced on them by ar- 
rangements of schoolroom furniture and 
lighting. He states that it is definitely 
inadvisable for the left handed child to 
attempt to write with the right hand, 
and offers some writing lessons especially 
planned for left handed writers. Copies 
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of the pamphlet, which is in mimeograph 
form, may be obtained from the Psy- 
chological and Speech Clinic, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City. 
Noise and Hearing 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories have 
reprinted in pamphlet form an address 
by Dr. Harvey Fletcher, “Loudness, Mask- 
ing and their Relation to Hearing and 
Noise Measurement,” delivered before the 
Acoustical Society of America at their 
Ann Arbor meeting in November, 1937, 
and published in the Society’s Journal in 
April, 1938. It deals with experimental 
and analytical methods used to reduce 
loudness of sound to a quantitative basis 
and the bearing of the experimental 
results upon the mechanism of hearing. 
A loudness scale is developed, and the 
relation between loudness levels throws 
light on some of the important processes 
involved in hearing. 





Quarter Century of Work for the 
Hard of Hearing 

The year 1937 marked the 25th anni- 
versary of work for the hard of hearing 
in Zurich, Switzerland. In celebration, 
the Fiirsorgvereins fiir Schwerhorige 
(Welfare Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing) has issued an attractive booklet, pre- 
pared by Paul Beglinger, and giving a 
history of the society’s achievements in 
behalf of hard of hearing children and 
adults in Zurich. Photographs of the 
charter members are included, as well as 
of those who have carried on the work 
through the years. 





New Booklets on Occupations 

Recent publications of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference offer appraisals 
and abstracts of available literature on 
the occupations of the Detective, the Free 
Lance Writer, the Industrial Chemist, the 
Interior Decorator, and the Office Machine 
Operator. Each pamphlet summarizes all 
the information found in _ published 
sources, describing what is done in the 
occupation, the abilities essential to suc- 
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cess, the preparation necessary, the pos- 
sibilities of advancement, the geographic 
distribution of workers, etc. A _ selected 
bibliography is appended to each ab- 
stract, with a recommended list of publi- 
cations. The pamphlets may be obtained 
at ten cents each from the National Oc. 
cupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 





“Teacher” Is Married 

Miss Mildred Evans, the Mt. Airy 
teacher who created for the Vota Re- 
view the delightful personality of “The 
Teacher Across the Hall,” was married 
on August 12 to Mr. Evan Le Roy Rob- 
erts, also of Philadelphia. Many en- 
thusiastic readers will join the staff in 
wishing the couple happiness and success. 





Miami Year Book 

The Miami Society for the Hard of 
Hearing issued an impressive year book to 
show its activities through 1938. It is 
attractively made up, printed in modern 
type, and contains a number of interest- 
ing articles. The history of the Miami 
Society is related, and there are brief 
statements in regard to its objectives: 
prevention of deafness, conservation of 
hearing, rehabilitation, employment. An 
article by Mrs. David Fairchild, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Graham Bell, who has 
a winter home in Miami, tells of the 
Volta Bureau and its work for the hard 
of hearing; another article by Flora 
Chandler discusses the psychological and 
educational aspects of lip reading. Allto- 
gether the booklet is a useful contribution 
to secure publicity for the needs of the 
hard of hearing. 





Tad Chapman in Africa 

The Silent Messenger, published by the 
South African National Council for the 
Deaf, gives a very interesting account of 
Tad Chapman’s visit to Africa. Tad, who 
is totally deaf and totally blind, has been 
traveling with his teacher, Miss Inis Hall, 
and lecturing in behalf of the deaf-blind. 
His mother is also a member of the party, 
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and the Messenger quotes her description 
of Tad’s occupations during the long 
voyage from Boston to Capetown. During 
the voyage, Tad amused himself by play- 
ing the piano, swimming and writing let- 
ters. Tad uses a typewriter to write to 
his sighted friends, and sends braille let- 
ters to those who cannot see. 

The party were to visit Johannesburg, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Worcester, Stel- 
lenbosch and Cape Town before returning 
to the United States. 





Carborundum Fillings for the 
H.O.H. ? 

The New Yorker for September 3 car- 
ries an arresting item about the oddities 
ensuing from the powerful electro mag- 
netic currents sent out by radio station 
WOR in East Rahway, N. J. The waves 
are so strong that the programs are trans- 
mitted by any oxidized or rusty metal in 
any house within a certain radius of the 
station. The program comes in through 
the plumbing, the steam pipes, the kitchen 
stove, the lawn mower, or even fence 
wire. Most remarkable story is that of 
Mr. John Morskowsky, who found him- 
self a walking transmitter of programs. 
He came to the station with the strange 
story that all the time he was at home 
he could hear WOR’s programs, no mat- 
ter what he was doing. The program 
just seemed to be in the air whenever he 
was in the neighborhood. 

“I can hear it now,” he added, with 
a faraway look. They were in a sound- 
proof room at the moment, so the WOR 
men were naturally skeptical. “What's 
on?” they asked. “Rudy Vallee, broad- 
casting from the Steel Pier in Atlantic 
City,” said Morskowsky. As this was cor- 
rect, the entire technical staff got to 
work on the visitor in an attempt to see 
what went on. They eventually dis- 
covered that he worked in a_ factory 
breaking up carborundum. After that it 
was plain enough; the carborundum had 
got on the metal fillings in Morskowsky’s 
teeth, transforming him into a crystal re- 
ceiving set, the sort that kids used to 
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make in the early nineteen-twenties. They 
told him to brush his teeth hard night 
and morning, and if that didn’t work, to 
come back. He hasn’t been back yet, so 
the WOR fellows think they got to the 
root of the trouble. 

It is impossible not to wonder whether 
Mr. Morskowsky would have heard as 
well through his fillings if he had been 
hard of hearing, but with good bone con- 
duction. 





An Unusual Opportunity For Those 
of Small Means 

One of the hearing aid companies which 
pioneered in the introduction of crystal 
instruments reports that it has on hand 
some of its earlier models which it is 
willing to sell for only $10 each. The 
instruments are desk models—not wear- 
able—but capable of picking up speech 
at much greater distances than the average 
carbon wearable set. They are available 
either in the all electric model which 
must be plugged in to the house current 
or in the battery operated model. 

The Votta REVIEW assumes no respon- 
sibility in this matter but is making the 
announcement because it believes that 
there are many persons who might benefit 
very greatly from one of these instru- 
ments. The company has assured us that 
they are all in good working order, com- 
pletely equipped and ready for use, and 
that the battery operated models contain 
fresh batteries. The aids are all new and 
have never been used nor taken from the 
original cartons. 

If you are interested, write to the VOLTA 
Review enclosing an addressed postal 
card or stamped envelope and the address 
of the company will be given to you. 


Report on Rehabilitation 

The United States Office of Education 
published recently “An Analysis of Hear- 
ing Disability Cases Rehabilitated during 
the Fiscal Year 1936-37.” This is a tabu- 
lated, mimeographed report which offers 
some useful figures relating to the cases 
of hearing disability handled by the va- 
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rious state rehabilitation offices; the per- 
sonal characteristics (age, education, race, 
marital status, etc.) of the cases; the train- 
ing given; the placement; the status of em- 
ployers. The list of “Rehabilitation Jobs” 
is subdivided into: Trade; Clerical; Public 
Service; Inspectors and Foremen; Skilled 
and Semiskilled Workers; Domestic and 
Personal Workers; Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fishing; Unskilled Labor. Under 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers are listed: 


building and construction occupations; 
transportation occupations; communica- 


tions occupations; mining and extraction of 
minerals; printing and publishing occupa- 
tions; manufacturing and mechanical oc- 
cupations. The types of service rendered the 
clients included training, social service, 
the supplying of hearing aids. The report 
is not only very interesting as indicating 
the work done in rehabilitation offices; but 
is also a good answer to the puzzled indi- 
viduals who ask “What kind of work can 
be done by a person whose hearing is de- 
fective?” 





Civil Service for the Handicapped 
The Moran-Fischel bill, which Governor 
Lehman, of New York, signed on April 9, 
1938, recognizes the right of physically 
handicapped persons to be appointed to 
civil service positions for which they are 
otherwise equipped. The act, which is 
an amendment to the Education Law, states 
that “additional duties of commission with 
respect to physically disabled persons ap- 
plying in the state civil service,” shall be to: 
1. “Cooperate with the state civil service com- 
mission and each of the municipal civil service 
commissions in the state to the end that there 
shall be no discrimination against physically 
handicapped persons applying in the civil service 
of the state, unless the physical disability be such 
as actually to prevent the physically handicapped 
person from satisfactorily performing the duties 
of the position to which he seeks appointment. 
2. “Upon request of an applicant or an eligible 
for a civil service position, who has been found 
to be physically handicapped, obtain from such 
state or municipal civil service commission a de- 
tailed description of all duties entailed by such 
position and investigate the extent of the al- 
leged disability by examination of such appli- 
cant or otherwise, and determine and_ report 
its findings to such state or municipal civil 
service commission, as to the physical ability to 
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perform the duties of such position. Such find. 
ings shall be conclusive as to the physical quali. 
fications of any applicant so examined. 

3. “Where the applicant for a civil service po. 
sition is not so physically disabled as to prevent 
him from satisfactorily performing the duties of 
the position for which he is applying, to insure 
competitive equality between physically handi- 
capped persons and persons not handicapped 
in connection with the taking of civil service ex. 
aminations. The committee may request the fur. 
nishing of an amanuensis when necessary, allow. 
ing additional time for such examination or such 
other similar prerequisites to insure equality in 
such examinations.” 





Deafness-Cure Superstitions 
Can You Contribute One? 

“Eating a raw turnip every night at 
bedtime will improve the hearing.” 

“A plug of wool from a black sheep, 
soaked in skunk oil and inserted in the 
ear, will cure deafness in a few months.” 

“Warm catfish oil, poured into the ear, 
will prevent deafness.” 

These absurdities came, respectively, 
from Missouri, Ontario, and Maryland. 
One wonders how many people, adults 
and children, have been prevented from 
receiving proper medical attention by 
someone’s belief in such nonsense. 

The Volta Bureau is making a collec. 
tion of superstitions of this kind, which 
may be used to good advantage in edu- 
cating the public. Have you heard any? 
If so, will you please send them in, and 
tell where you heard them? Quack rem- 


edies, or treatments with a religious slant, | 


are not desired; but ridiculous supersti- 
tions, or sayings intended to inspire fear 
(“If you do that, it will make you deaf”) 
will be very helpful. 

Send yours to the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. © 
Your name will not be used, but please 
sign it. 


For Handicapped Adolescents 

Bulletin No. 30, 1937, of the United 
States Office of Education is an attractive 
illustrated booklet entitled “Occupational 
Experiences for Handicapped Adolescents 
in Day Schools.” It deals with the oppor 
tunities for adjustment presented to both 
the mentally and the physically hand: 
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capped, lists the cities which offer such 
opportunities, and describes special types 
of vocational experience offered. General 
suggestions are given for a desirable school 


In Memory of Dr. Booth 
(Continued from page 560) 


struction, inspiring the gathering and en- 
riching the program. He formulated a 
plan of teaching arithmetic by which the 
deaf child, through a unique process of 
reasoning, separated truth and error in 
number work, a successful feat which in- 


terested the child and intrigued the 
teacher. 
His activities in the interests of the 


deaf were many and diversified. He was 
elected president of the Conference of 
Executives, was appointed to many impor- 
tant committees of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors, participated in the work 
of the Society of Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates, was Executive Secretary of the 
American Association, Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, Editor of the Association 
Review, the Nebraska Journal and _ the 
lowa Hawkeye, Associate Editor of the 
Educator, contributing many articles to 
these and other publications. He was fa- 
miliar with all phases of the education 
of the deaf. As teacher he early saw 
the advantages of speech teaching, as 
editor he advocated oral instruction, and 
as superintendent he employed the oral 
method when possible and practical, con- 
sistently supporting his belief by practice, 
pen and voice. 

He received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy from Dartmouth Col- 
lege for distinguished service in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

No blessing in life quite equals the 
trusted companionship and sympathetic 
understanding of a fine woman. Mrs. 
Booth filled this place in Dr. Booth’s 
life with dignity and grace. She took 
pride in his work and the desires of his 
heart, standing side by side with him in 
everything. The untiring efforts of her 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books 1, II, Ill, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


GORE  ccepnsemninrisnenemensescetumennnniaa $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
ss ae $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 


adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 
WIENS wkaacsdcaccesuassnacacdssaanedeeatmamiensdenan $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 


| ay Ce eer $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 
Mea Ty a ai hi tne ich sccdtccatchccclds $6.50 
eS Oe ee $10.50 
All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C” Philadelphia, Pa. 





Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 
A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 


May be used in conversation with one person, or with 

the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 

able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 


MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg + 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 




















Many people with impaired hearing, previously 
denied the use of the telephone, now enjoy its 
benefits with the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. It may be installed inconspicuously at any 
telephone. A simple volume control knob adjusts 
it to your particular hearing efficiency, and a 
switch disconnects it entirely when others use 
the telephone. Your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company will be glad to give 
you a test demonstration. Just write 
the Business Office. No ebligation. 








GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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life were directed to helping him, rearing 
his family and making a home. Her death, 
following close upon his, shocked us all, 

By the death of Dr. Booth the educa. 
tion of the deaf has lost one of its ablest 
men, the Association a staunch supporter 
and the deaf a true friend. 

He exemplified in life and service Emer. 
son’s precept—‘“Live truly and thy life 
shall be a great and noble creed.” 





Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 565) 


We don’t take time enough for the really 
brighter children to assemble their ideas 
——What is it, my dear? 

BERTHA (triumphantly) : My cat is died, 
Last Sunday night at five midits affuter 
tu-welve! My cat is— 

CHILDREN (loudly): My dog is died! 
My chicken is off the head! Good bye. 
Good bye! My cat is almost die! Good 
bye! My white rat is dead! From cat! My 
white rat, Arthur, is dead from cat!” 

TEACHER (wildly) : O—O, Billy— 

Dr. ZEB: Ha! Ha! Now, that is good. 
Ha! Ha! Where is my note book? Must 
get that down. Now, you see, ladies? 
Ha! Ha! Dead from cat! We had to wait 
a long time, but we finally got it. Humor! 

TEACHER (rubbing her forehead dis- 
tractedly) : Humor? ’Er what— 


Dr. ZEB: Yes. Of course! That little boy| 


was really funny. Very interesting. Very, 
very interesting. Very funny. Good bye, 
Miss ’Er-— 

TEACHER (as door closes, in tones low 
but vicious) : If you'd only been that white 
rat! Maybe you wouldn’t have found it 
funny! 





The Voice Pitch Indicator 
(Continued from page 552) 


After that it is a pleasant game. In the 
ordinary way a child has to think how to 
produce different effects desired by his 
teacher and judge the success or other 
wise of his efforts by his teacher’s expres 
sion. With the instrument, he is pleasing 
himself and learning to control the pitch 
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of his voice in the same way as he ac- 
quires an accurate aim with a stone— 
by practice and incentive. 

Several teachers have suggested that 
‘f a head phone attachment were fitted, 
those children with slight residual hear- 
ing could get both aural and visual as- 
sistance, and this has been done. 

To anticipate questions I can tell you 
that the indicator is reliable and not easily 
deranged. The first improved instrument 
has been in use for two years without 
the slightest mechanical trouble whatso- 
ever, and I see no reason why it should 
not be in exactly the same condition after 
ten years’ use. The amplifier, of course, 
is subject to the normal radio service 
requirements but these should be few and 
far between. 

I regret that no instrument is available 
as yet to send to the United States, but 
it is possible my wife and I may be able 
to visit your country next year during 
my long leave and we hope to have the 
pleasure of meeting many of you and 
showing you the indicator. 





The Management of Deafness 

(Continued from page 579) 
deafness must be coupled with vigorous 
antiluetic treatment to obtain best results. 
The incidence of deafness of luetic origin 
has unquestionably declined, and recent 
developments point to the continuation of 
this trend. 


Where No Treatment Avails 


For the unfortunate group of patients 
with severe deafness, for which nothing 
can be done in the way of treatment, two 
avenues of rehabilitation have been opened 
that will bring happiness to many. I refer 
to the invaluable help obtained by lip 
reading and by the use of artificial hear- 
ing aids. To learn to hear with the eyes 
is a painstaking procedure which requires 
the utmost patience of teacher and pupil. 
For its excellent work in this field the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing must again be commended. Many 
teachers give of their time willingly in the 
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LEARN 10 HEAR AGAIN 


—and enjoy doing it! 


We at Trimm offer you not only an 
efficient line of hearing devices 
— Bone and Air Conduction — 

but have also taken upon ourselves the 
responsibility of making your progress 
toward better hearing as pleasant as pos- 
sible. Our hearing aid advisors have been 
carefully trained to guide you capably in 
your period of udjustment to a hearing 
device. Follow the advice of your Trimm 
representative and you will find your re- 
entrance into the world of sound an in- 
teresting, thrilling experience. 


Learn more about Trimm, her history, 
her products, her high standards and 
understanding service. 


Write in care of Department H110 giv- 
ing full details of your hearing difficulty. 


Literature and prices upon request. 


16, 
Trimm Excellophone Distributors 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











Vacolite Model “‘A”’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 
audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 





Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Logical System of 
Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the 
English Language 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


A Professional Book At An Average Price 
for Professional Books 


Ask yourself whether you know what must be 
taught in order to teach the English language as 
a whole or, even, in your particular department; 
whether you are developing language in logical 
sequence (not teaching mere fragments of lan- 
guage); whether you are able to organize language 
fully and in logical steps for the purpose of teach- 
ing; whether you know the vocabulary which dis- 
tinguishes the various language principles; whether 
you have the material necessary to teaching and 
for graded drills; and whether the system which 
you use is satisfactory for all phases of the work. 
If you can answer all of these questions affirma- 
tively, you probably do not need this book; if you 
cannot answer them affirmatively, then you do 
need the book. 


Test your upper-grade pupils in the uses, among 
other things, of the verb do, the primary and 
upper-elementary tenses, the uses of a—an and 
the, original and indirect questions, comparison 
applied to attributive adjectives, comparison as to 
number and amount, clauses of condition, clauses 
of purpose, the use of some and other as adjec- 
tives, relative adverbs, and the various uses of the 
participle. If the pupils can use these principles 
satisfactorily, your school probably does not need 
this book; if the pupils cannot use the principles 
satisfactorily, then your school does need the 
book—in every grade. 


The Logical Way gives the pupil a chance to 
learn language as a whole, not just fragments 
of language. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20% is given on orders 
for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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free clinics of such institutions as Epis. 
copal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital. Their 
only reward is the satisfaction obtained 
from helping those unfortunates who, like 
themselves, live in a soundless world. | 
behooves the otologist to recommend lip 
reading to all cases of progressive deaf. 
ness while there is still some _ residual 
hearing. 

Recent years have seen the development 
of artificial hearing aids brought to such 
a high degree of technical perfection that 
considerable encouragement can be de. 
rived from this source. Bone and air 
conduction instruments are manufactured 
with or without amplification. Cases of 
catarrhal deafness or otosclerosis are best 
fitted with the bone conduction instru. 
ments, while cases of perception deafness 
are helped by the air conduction instru 
ments. High pressure salesmanship is an 
unfortunate attitude of a few concerns. 
On the whole, however, I have found that 
the majority of agents are willing to co- 
operate with the otologist. It is our duty, 
therefore, to protect our patients by recom 
mending the type of instrument most suit 
able to their case, much in the manner 
of the ophthalmologist in the prescription 
of glasses. 

An important obstacle to the more com 
mon use of hearing aids is the relative 
high cost of the instrument. I firmly be 
lieve that this can be overcome by the 
continued cooperation of physicians and 
the ethical concerns that manufacture 
them. In this way a large group of deal 
people with limited incomes will be able 
to buy what now appears to be a luxuy 
that only a few can afford. 

In conclusion, I should like to leave 
you with this thought; that the physician 
practicing otology, as well as his co 
league in other specialties, must look be 
yond his achievements in diagnosis and 
treatment into the broad horizon of 
vention and rehabilitation. Our pati 
illness should not only be our prob 
when we can cure them, but their 
welfare must be our concern when 
treatment fails. 
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HEAR CLEARLY... 


with new Aid by Bell Telephone makers! 





EVELOPED by sound-transmission 
specialists at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories — built on NEW PRINCIPLES in 
hearing aid design —this new Audiphone 
helps you to 
Hear clearly in group conversation, enjoy 
social contacts; 
Widen your hearing circle—hear dis- 
tinctly at theatres, concerts, etc.; 
Hear in any position—no “cut-off” when 
you lie down or recline; 


NEW if 
Western Electric ® 
HEARING AID 


Ortho-technic Model 


Enjoy natural tone with either air or bone 
conduction; 

Reduce expense— batteries last much 
longer, in spite of greatly increased sound 
intensity. 

Your dealer will assemble the new Audi- 
phone to meet your exact needs as shown 
by scientific Audiometric tests. 

Users of this entirely new hearing aid 
say; “ You’ve never heard anything like it.” 
You owe it to yourself to try it! 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, N. Y. VR-38 
Please send details on New Western Electric Audiphone 
(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 
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THE MOST 
INTERESTING BOOK 
ON HEARING AIDS 

EVER 
WRITTEN 







If you have 
not seen and 
tried the new 
Radiocear Uniphone by all means 
do so at once. It’s the latest de- 
velopment in “Individualized 
Hearing” (Personal fitting .. . 
Plus). Light weight .. easily 
concealed . . . only one small cord. Priced so low 
that you now save up to 40%. See it .. . hear 
with it... at your nearest Radioear dealer. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Pioneer Manufacturer of the World's First Laboratory- 
Made-to-Order Hearing Aid. 


52 Radicear Blidg., 306 Beverly Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SIMPLE - COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 




















‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 
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Teaching in South Africa 
(Continued from page 558) 


the Audiograph upon entering school ang 
any amount of residual hearing they may 
have is trained with an amplifier. For 
the totally deaf we have been extremely 
fortunate in being able to initiate into 
practical use the Coyne Pitch Indicator, 
This is an instrument which shows the 
deaf child just what he is doing with his 
voice, and is the invention of Mr. Coyne, 
the husband of our teacher at Wittebome, 
From the work I have done with this 
Pitch Indicator it seems to me that it js 
an invaluable aid in teaching inflexion 
to deaf children. 

I have tried to give you a little ide 
of teaching conditions here. Although 
there are still many things to be wished 
for, I do wish to state that the Dominican 
nuns surely have done marvels with the 
education of the deaf in the Union of 
South Africa, and I consider it a rar 
opportunity to be here this year to hel 
a bit in the development of this new 
institution at Wittebome. 





With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 583) 


Some of the audience finally caught on 
and they stood up in their seats to look. 
They could not understand what was hap 
pening. After the concert was over, 
Paderewski hurried out and mingled with 
the audience as they left the hail. He 
heard someone ask the great Russian 
general: 

“How did you like the young pianist?” 

“Oh, very well. He was all right, bu! 
the other one— you know, the second 
pianist who was playing at the back o 
the piano—he was the best, I think, aml 
worked harder than the other. He was 
the real artist, make no mistake.” 





Many Teachers at Summer School 
(Continued from page 569) 

well attended and enthusiastically received 

This summer school attendance on the 

part of approximately eight per cent af 

all the oral teachers in the country should 

have a very beneficial effect on the schools 
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Simple — Efficient — Economical 


ttle idea 
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Combined Condenser “High Fidelity’ Microphone and compact four tube ampli- 
fier, all designed to reproduce faithfully the entire range of sound tones, all 
contained in a single case, mounted on an adjustable, readily portable stand. 
All metal, self-contained distributing fixture. 
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The microphone “picks up” the voice in all its naturalness from any point in 
the class room. 


The amplifier produces volume in adequate amount for the child with the mini- 
mum of usable residual hearing. 





The compensated double ear phone is adjustable to deliver balanced hearing to 
BOTH ears. 
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No complicated or expensive wiring. Just set up the equipment, plug in to any 
electric light socket, turn the switch and start talking. 


Priced to make possible an AUREX HEARING AID in every Class Room. 


PLENTY OF TIME FOR YOU TO INSTALL AUREX FOR THE FALL TERM 
School: 


AUREX CORPORATION BTEDy 
2400 Sheffield Avenue Chicago, Illinois  <entieigian 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 





Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual __._____________.$10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual —-_______=____ $17.00 
Series III. Myths ' $10.00 
Se & | | aeenenee ae $35.00 
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It’s Never Too Late to Yearn 
(Continued from page 581) 


plant specimens he had just collected jn 
the field.” 

“I think,” said Betty thoughtfully, “that 
his career will make a splendid illustra. 
tion of the importance of having a hobby 
—particularly if we happen to have to 
earn our bread and butter by work that 
doesn’t appeal to us especially. A hobby 
makes life happier; and who can tell at 
what moment it may turn out to be more 
profitable than our regular occupation?” 

“Just as some stamp collectors are find. 
ing that their stamps are a better invest. 
ment than some of their stocks and 
bonds,” smiled Dr. Shelley. “And there’s 
another idea.” He nodded toward the 
Chapter’s bridge cup that stood on the 
mantel, Betty having won it recently. 

“T read in the newspapers the other day 
of a woman who was left almost destitute 
by the sudden death of her husband,” he 
explained. “It just happened that she 
was an expert bridge player. So now 
she’s making a good income giving bridge 
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lessons. If it ever happens that you find 
it simply impossible to go on working 
with Fred Bishop and the rest of the 
bunch here—and still are too stubborn to 
consider an offer I am prepared to renew 
at any time—your bridge skill might——" 
“Go on back to your office!” directed 
Betty, firmly. “I’ve got work to do.” 


Teachers of the Handicapped 


A recent publication of the United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1937, 
is titled, “Opportunities for the Prepare 
tion of Teachers of Exceptional Children,” 
and was prepared by Dr. Elise H. Martens, 
Senior Specialist in Education of Excep 
tional Children. It lists the chief centers 
offering training for teachers of exceptiom 
al children, gives the requirements for et 
trance, the courses offered, and the de 
grees granted. The introductory discu* 
sion touches on the significant trends i 
special education and the opportunities 
provided for specially trained teachers. 
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Theory. — Our theories are just educated 
guesses. No scientific concept can stand still. 
The will of God, the law which we discover 
but cannot understand or explain—that alone 
is final —Dr. W. R. Whiting. 

Adversity knows its sharpest sting from our 
impatience.—Bishop Horne. 


War.—They wrote in the old days that it is 
sweet and fitting to die for one’s country. But 
in modern war there is nothing sweet nor 
fitting in your dying. You will die like a dog 
for no good reason. No one wins a modern 
war, because it is fought to such a_ point 
that everyone must lose.—Ernest Hemingway. 


Conflict.—It would seem as though common 
sense and reason ought to find a way to reach 
agreement in every conflict of human_ inter- 
ests —William James. 


Fame is a by-product of constructive endeavor. 
You cannot win fame by seeking it directly. 
When you have achieved something that gives 
you happiness, you will probably find that 
fame has come to you.—William Moulton Mars- 
ton. 


Your Child: Is he growing in his ability to 
use whatever information and skills he has? 
Is he gaining good work habits? Can he put 
his mind on a problem and keep it there un- 
til he works it out? 

Does he like to be with children or grown- 


ups? Is he gaining in his ability to make 
friends? Is he loyal to his friends? Does 


he enter into games or prefer to sit on the 
sidelines—or stay in and read? Does he make 
his own decisions? Is he gaining in frank- 
ness in seeing his own mistakes, or does he 
still want to put the blame on someone else 
as much as he did two years ago? 

Does he take responsibility that a child of 
his age should? What about his willingness 
to meet new situations—is he fearful of 
changes? Does he show initiative and judg- 
ment in working out new situations? 

No school is successful—in fact it may be 
a harmful experience—unless it builds up a 
child’s self respect and sense of competence, 
his adaptability and courage in facing new 
undertakings. 

Particularly if your child is ahead of his 
grade it is important to see that he is not 
“out of alignment” socially—Jane F. Culbert. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 
Current Events Group 


Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Normal Graduate, 
Private Instruction Small Group Classes 


Practice Classes 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 
A comprehensive and valuable text book on 
teaching speech to the deaf. 
Price $2.00 
Order from The Volta Bureau 

















Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








BETTER SPEECH 


and 


BETTER READING 
BY LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 
$1.25 Postpaid 
“This book seems to fill a long-felt need.* It 
is the finest speech book I have yet examined. 
Kindly send us four more copies.’—Srster M. 


GerArD, St. Francis Xavier School, Baltimore. 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertior. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, es Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 








WANTED: Teacher of the deaf, interested in the 
deaf-blind, preferably with some experience. Apply 
Box 72, Volta Bureau. 
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Cold Cut.—The customer was in a jesting 
mood. “I suppose you have meats to suit every 
purse?” he said to the butcher. 

“Yes, I cater to everyone,” said the latter. 

“Well, what do you have for an empty purse?” 
asked the man. 

“Cold shoulder,” replied the butcher, promptly, 


Puzzled.—“I need the job very much,” said 
the solemn-looking applicant, “but one thing pw. 
zles me: Your advertisement says you want a 
man to be partly indoors and partly outdoors?” 

“That’s correct.” 

“What I want to know then,” declared the 
applicant, “is this: What becomes of me when 
the door is slammed?” 


Room Enough. — Aunt Mamie was finally 
persuaded to go to the dentist to have an aching 
tooth removed. She made a good bit of fuss 
about it, both before going and after arriving at 
the dentist’s office. The doctor rather lost pa- 
tience with her. “My dear lady,” he said, “it 
really isn’t necessary to open your mouth 9 
wide.” Aunt Mamie snorted: “I thought you 
were going in with the forceps?” The dentist 
nodded. 
in, but I myself will stay outside.” 


Corrected Diagnosis.—At 
man encountered a pair of vaudeville actors who 
explained to him that they were not working on 
account of sinus trouble. 

“You see,” said one of them, “nobody wil 
sign us.” 

Terrors of War.—It was during the training 
camp days and the old sergeant had made it 
rather unpleasant for the company of recruits 
Finally the tables were turned. “It’s abou! 
time you knew what a fine sight was!” yelled 
the sergeant at one of the men during target 
practice. “Come, now, what is a fine sight?” 

“A fine sight,” responded the man, grimly, 
“would be a large boat crammed with st 
geants, on fire, 400 miles from land, in a hur 
ricane.” 





Sympathy.—“I have only one friend in the 
world,” he sighed. “My dog.” : 
She.—“Well, why don’t you get another dog? 





“Yes,” he said, “the forceps are going | 
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The Volta Bureau 


FOUNDED BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL IN 1887 








HEADQUARTERS A CENTER OF 
OF THE INFORMATION 
AMERICAN ON 
ASSOCIATION ALL MATTERS 
TO PROMOTE CONCERNING 
THE TEACHING OF DEAFNESS 
SPEECH EXCEPT 


TO THE DEAF MEDICAL PROBLEMS 











1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


When Alexander Graham Bell first learned that the telephone was to be finan- 
cially profitable, he wrote to his mother, “Now we shall have money to teach speech 
to little deaf children.”” He believed firmly in speech for the deaf, and he believed 
in the possibilities of the deaf. He had so much foresight that he conceived, more 
than fifty years ago, many ideas in regard to teaching the deaf which are considered 
innovations, even now. He knew that there must be a center where such ideas could 
be fostered and from which they could be disseminated through the years. So he 
founded the Volta Bureau and the Volta Bureau Library, the largest library on deaf- 
ness in the United States. The staff at the Volta Bureau gathers, and gives out free- 
ly, all available information on schools for the deaf, teachers of the deaf and of the 
hard of hearing, the preschool training of the little deaf child, the training of re- 
sidual hearing, lip reading, hearing aids, the social and economic welfare of the deaf 
and of the hard of hearing, and many other topics. Reprints of articles from the 
Volta Review on all these subjects are available, for the most part free of charge. 

Visitors are always welcome at the Volta Bureau. Teachers and research workers 
will find the facilities of the Volta Bureau Library at their disposal at any time. In 
addition to books in many languages on all subjects relating to deafness, there are 
thousands of periodicals, some of them very old and rare and long out of print. On 
the library shelves, and in the vertical files there is a wealth of information which is 
made available freely to anyone who asks. 











SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to become a member of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf. I inclose Two Dollars ($2.00) in payment. I under- 
stand that this entitles me to a year’s membership and also a year’s subscription to 
the Volta Review. 
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WELCOME TO THE ASSOCIATION 


Key Note Address: Helping the Deaf Child Find His Place in the World, by Ger- 
Saelas Paha SEN a oa cies png obi 8k A wena as hash esa Soha bdNSeHeA ad aboabnwndeasssbesinavecin ities 
The Principal of the Detroit Day School gives some general suggestions for aiding the 
orientation in the every day world of those confronted by the “democratic” handicap. 

Stands and Trends in the Education of the Deaf, by Elbert A. Gruver, LL.D..... 
The President of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf sums up what has been accomplished in the education of the deaf thus far, and 
what the Association can do to increase accomplishment in the future. 


BETTER SPEECH THROUGHOUT A SCHOOL 


Speech Contests, by Hafield Jotmot...0isicescccsssesscccssossccscnsersscesnssscocsonccescovcesescesstoseses 
The former principal of the North Carolina School describes speech tests that have been 
formulated through years of experience. 

Carrel Tena tiain, Toy? ENT hs is akc tisha vanes sssvisdncceieesssecennsssccescescessenceesdaeess 
The Principal of the Lexington School, New York City, tells how to induce a deaf child 
to use naturally the speech he has been taught. 

Speech Developed through Vibration, by Kate Alcorn..............cccceecesccescseecesceseeeeees 
The Alcorn method of teaching speech through vibration is here outlined briefly. 

The Application of Recent Findings in the Field of Speech Correction, by George 
Mh TEMA ss cié rninnnageicgichiesuckecbancsisecessdstapaihsoevgereuiiisniaks Coantsedugeseesiaseubeccesesssacessvenavainas 
An assistant professor at Wayne University tells what recent discoveries in the general 
field of speech teaching may offer teachers of the deaf. 

Temporomandibular Pathology, by J. Kenneth Lyons, D.D.S............ccccecceeceeceeeeeees 
A Michigan dentist describes improvements in hearing and in speech effected through 
dental adjustments. 


SPEECH IN THE LIVES OF THE ADULT DEAF 


Speech in Securing and Holding a Job, by O. Frank Carpenter.................0csseceeeeees 
The Assistant Principal of a Detroit trade school that accepts many handicapped stu- 
dents describes the training and placing of deaf boys. 

Experience in Holding a Job, by Catherine Steffems.............cccccccsccesecceeecetccececcenees 
A graduate of the Detroit Day School, now a successful business woman, tells what 
speech and lip reading have meant in her job. 

Speech in the Home and in Schocl Contacts, by Bessie N. Leonard.................... 
The former principal of the Clarke School describes a survey conducted among gradu- 
ates of the school with reference to their general use of speech. 

Speech in Social Life, by Dana Pettibone Kottts .............cccccccccsscessscsssessccesscessseeses 
A former pupil of the Detroit Day School, who is a successful wife and mother, pays a 
tribute to the help that speech and lip reading have been to her in her busy life. 

The Building and Maintenance of Clear Speech for the Deaf, by John H. 
IRB I INTEE Ts sacs cov sausis canes uacausbacsssn(nesacseasessceeA boeseevsnusnutaskiceav copdsesslecstiensesbsisene 
The head of the University of Michigan’s Institute of Human Adjustment tells of experi- 
ments in speech correction. 


BETTER LIP READING THROUGHOUT A SCHOOL 


Profiting by the Findings of Research Workers, by Frank H. Reiter, Ph.D........... 
The Principal of the Clarke School for the Deaf discusses research in lip reading. 

Better Lip Reading through Better Training for Teachers, by Olive A. Whildin, 
I 6 ocicccccckavesansuccucen cscs vases ucevaa situeecessonrspicecensieceeoguabeved ac savayncdeocuasisbaessatietiavencaineee 
Coordinated teacher training programs and improved standards in lip reading instruc- 
tion are recommended by Baltimore’s Supervisor of Special Education. 

Giving Lip Reading Its Fair Share of Attention in the Teaching Program, by 
A ID a vg oss sen ses eect ceisae ns sana cestsiassaceascisaini ces tnritesees asin akemene 
A teacher in the Day School at East Cleveland, Ohio, offers suggestions for increased 
attention to lip reading in the schoolroom. 

Giving Lip Reading Its Fair Share of Time, by Lula M. Bruce.............0cccceceeeeeeeees 
Reasons for the slump in lip reading in the intermediate grades and possible remedies 
are set forth by a supervising teacher in the Kentucky School. 

The Improvement of Lip Reading through Better Care of the Children’s Eyes, 
Soy Ghadie: BD. Mable an cccesscsczsenessssvvscccessescsvssccovesssccnceseocsopesesvccnoconensessestonccscooseses 
Since experts have declared that 87% of all concepts come through the visual organ, the 
sight of the deaf child is of pre-eminent importance. A member of the Detroit Depart- 
ment of Special Education suggests methods of conservation. 

Discussion, by Kenneth Braly, PR.D. ..........sessscesccersrssersesscessccccscnensceesccesscesseessesees 
Sight testing at the New Jersey School is described by the staff psychologist. 
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